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MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 


HE new Chancellor’s first Budget may just do the trick; 

but it was far from a personal triumph for Mr. 

Macmillan. To all who expected that he would bring a 
sense of drama and of occasion into the management of our 
economic affairs, the Budget is a sad disappointment. It is a 
failure psychologically because there is so little in it. There is 
no prefigurement of a grand design; too much depends on 
vague promises and outlines of schemes which may, or may 
not, prove to be successful. Even if Mr. Macmillan felt unable 
to introduce heroic measures to stop inflation, at least we might 
have been treated to a braver speech. With skill the various 
trimmings to the Budget—the tobacco tax, the new duty on 
cider and perry (how many people even know what perry is?), 
the ending of the bread subsidy, the change in the family 
allowances—might have been made to look important, or at 
least relevant. As it is, they seem to be neither. Mr. Gaitskell 
was right, though for the wrong reasons, to describe the Budget 
asa missed opportunity. Indeed it seems to be made up almost 
entirely of opportunities missed. Of these the most con- 
spicuous is that Mr. Macmillan has missed the best chance for 
twelve months to convince overseas opinion that he means 
business and that the future of the pound sterling as an inter- 
national currency is not in doubt. It is particularly ironical that 
the Chancellor said at one stage in his speech that he wished to 
send a message round the world, and even composed one. It 
consisted of half a dozen clichés, straight from Treasury stock, 
expressing a determination ‘to overcome present difficulties,’ 
and ‘to win through,’ etc. etc. It would not have been difficult 
0 draw up a more stirring message which would have 
travelled fast through every capital city in every continent, and 
which would have greatly helped to strengthen sterling. In this 
message the Chancellor could have said, ‘For the first time in 


eight years I am introducing a Budget which is going to produce 
a substantial over-all surplus in the Government’s accounts.” 
This could have been done so easily, with a little more care in 
the presentation of his speech. There is already a small surplus 
of £7 million. But this takes no account of the Chancellor’s 
promise that Government spending will be cut by £100 million 
this year. Having given this specific pledge, Mr. Macmillan has 
deliberately exposed himself in a position in which he must 
produce results. Further, since the new proposals to finance the 
nationalised industries straight from the Treasury will operate 
for only two years, their impact should have been kept separate 
from the rest of the Budget accounts. Had this been done, the 
Chancellor could have claimed, with pride, that by changing 
last year’s over-all deficit of £140 million into a surplus of 
about £100 million this year he had shifted British budgetary 
policy on to a new and more hopeful track. 

The same sense of missed opportunity and bad presentation 
mars the new proposals to increase savings. There is, of course, 
everything to be said for making this what the Chancellor 
called ‘a savings Budget.’ Such a policy has been consistently 
urged by the Spectator for a long time and many of Mr. 
Macmillan’s proposals are identical with suggestions put for- 
ward in these columns over the last few months. Mr. Macmillan 
was certainly right to adopt the recommendation of the 
Millard-Tucker Committee about tax reliefs on provisions for 
retirement made by self-employed persons. The reduction in 
stamp duty on house purchases is also welcome. Similarly it is 
right to make the Defence Bonds, the National Savings Certifi- 
cates and the Post Office Savings Bank and the Trustee Savings 
Banks more attractive. But by itself that is not enough. What 
the country undoubtedly expected from Mr. Macmillan was a 
resounding assurance that inflation would not continue to eat 
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into people’s savings. It is useless to offer an extra half per cent. 
interest on Defence Bonds if prices are going to rise another 5 
per cent. this year. Savers will be reluctant to move into the 
front line, as Mr. Macmillan put it, if they are going to suffer 
heavy losses. And on this obviously crucial point the Chan- 
cellor was inadequate. The difficulties were not faced, but 
merely covered over by the usual platitudes. ‘The primary aim 
of all our policy,’ the Chancellor said, must be to assure the 
saver that ‘money will not continually lose its value.” He added, 
‘This Budget must play its part.’ But does it? There was no 
promise that the rise in prices would be halted this year. And 
it is difficult to see what disinflationary force, if any, is gener- 
ated by the Budget proposals. Conviction on this point must 
flow from the Chancellor, and Mr. Macmillan unfortunately 
seemed very uncertain of his ground. As for the ‘Premium 
Bond,’ all that need be said is that though it may eventually be- 
come a source of cheap finance for the Treasury, it will make 
little or no contribution this year, but it will undoubtedly 
provoke a devil of a fuss. 

Taken together, the new savings proposals are certainly 
useful. But they are no substitute for better incentives to people 
to work harder, and they do nothing to promote a favourable 
attitude towards progress and expansion. More will still have to 
be done to introduce some of the dynamism which is such an 
obvious feature of the economies of our trade rivals. 

This dynamism will hardly come from the increase in the 
profits tax. Here the Chancellor has made a bad mistake which 
will antagonise industry, the City and investors without gaining 
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any thanks from the Labour Party or the trade unions, There 
was no need in this Budget to throw any kind of SOP to his 
political opponents. To try to do this by increasing a tax Which 
already does considerable damage is deplorable. Surely the 
Chancellor has not become so cynical that he regards this tax 
simply as a convenient source of fresh revenue? It is difficult o 
understand the Treasury’s attitude to this tax. If it is agreed 
that industry must modernise its plant and factories then there 
is little point in taxing the profits which finance this modemig,, 
tion. Similarly, if shareholders are to continue to provide some 
of the capital for this re-equipment, why should dividends by 
further penalised? It certainly is a very odd step to take ing 
savings Budget. Are shareholders savers or not? Perhaps they 
are ruled out because they are prepared to take risks with their 
capital rather than place it tamely and unfruitfully in the Pog 
Office Savings Bank. Many hoped that the new Chancello, 
would put an end to some of the economy schizophrenia which 
afflicts the Treasury. Alas! it seems to be contagious, 

For twelve months then, the already overdue radical over. 
haul of our economic and financial management, including the 
reform of the tax system, has been postponed. Mr. Macmillan 
as yet shows no more enthusiasm for this task than his pre. 
decessor. But if he is to succeed he will have to make a streny. 
ous intellectual study of the basic decisions of policy which 
must still be taken before the economic struggle is over,’ The 
absence of this hard thinking will never be disguised from us 
by literary allusions from the Chancellor or by the public 
relations activities of his officials. 


THE PLAN FOR CYPRUS? 


By a Correspondent 


I is becoming increasingly clear that Archbishop Makarios 

was not deported because of his connections with EOKA, 

strong though these were. He was deported in order to 
clear the field for new political leaders. For over 400 years 
the leaders of the Orthodox Church have represented the 
Cypriot Greeks. But the policy of enosis which they stand for 
is not, in Sir John Harding’s view, compatible with Western 
strategic requirements. He is therefore determined to topple 
the high ecclesiastics from their political ascendancy. Now, 
with four of the Church’s most influential politicians in the 
Seychelles, the Governor is awaiting the appearance of new 
leaders with whom he can reach a settlement more to his 
liking. 

Makarios, in his five years’ tenure of office, did a tremendous 
amount to restore and consolidate Church authority. He toured 
the villages week after week preaching inflammatory sermons. 
He raised the level of the village priest. He organised the 
enthusiasm he aroused into a series of youth movements from 
whose ranks many of EOKA’s members were subsequently 
recruited. His deportation gave him all the advantages of 
martyrdom without the salient disadvantage of being dead. 
The Government’s action, besides increasing doubts about the 
sincerity with which it had carried on negotiations, united 
even moderate opinion behind the Archbishop. 

The Bishop of Kitium (now acting Ethnarch), the Mayor of 
Nicosia, even John Clerides, QC—the last Greek Cypriot to 
remain on the Executive Council—all have refused to resume 
negotiations in place of the Archbishop. With the added 
deterrent of terrorism, which the security forces show no sign 
of being able to control, where are the new leaders to come 
from who would want, or dare, to talk to the Government? 

The colonial authorities confess that they do not yet know. 
Nevertheless they have a plan. It is this: to impose a Itberal 





Nicosia 
constitution on the people. This will be aimed at dispelling 
the still-lingering suspicions about the ‘wide measure of self- 
government’ which the colonial secretary has offered. After a 
couple of elections or so the Cypriots, it is hoped, will drop 
easily into the habit of voting. Parties are expected to emerge 
vying for control of government departments, and at the head 
of those parties—the new leaders. 

Although Lord Winster’s offer of a constitution remained 
open for six years without anyone coming forward to take 
advantage of it, Government officials now believe that at least 
two sections of the community will come forward to contest 
the elections. These will be the Turks on one hand, and on the 
other—the Communists. Already the candidates of AKEL, the 
local Communist organisation, hold office as mayor in three of 
the island’s four largest towns. Two of these mayors are still 
being detained in the Central Prison, but they may not have to 
stay there long. Already over a third of the Communists 
detained three months ago have been released. 

As our moral defence of our right to remain in Cyprus rests 
upon the Communist danger to our oil reserves, there might 
seem a certain irony in trying to make use of local Communists 
to consolidate our position. But it is the Government opinion 
that if the local Communists enter the elections, the Right-wing 
Orthodox Church parties will be compelled to do so as well. 
Once before, Sir Robert Armitage tried (unsuccessfully) 4 
similar strategem. 

Is it likely to work this time? No. The Government here, 
which still seems terrifyingly out of touch with Cypriot 
opinion, is nursing a basic misconception about the nature of 
Makarios’s support. In the past few years the desire for enosis 
has been transformed from something romantic and sentiment 
tal into a determined political objective. It is illusory to suppos 
that a leadership with any different programme can emerge 
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from an electorate whose sole ambition remains unchanged. 

That ambition is the very opposite of self-government—it 
js government by Greece. Only the Communists have shown 
any interest in the drab details of administration. If, despite 
EOKA, they dare contest the elections, they are likely to win 
them without opposition, while the Orthodox Church parties 
revert to the cry of ‘Enosis and oniy enosis’ 

But the prospect of doing another ‘Guiana’ in Cyprus does 
not seem unduly to distress the Government. It is taking 
an easy-going, sporting attitude to the danger that the Com- 
munists will manipulate the situation to their own ends. ‘After 
all,’ one official reflected, ‘if it isn’t a success, we can always 
withdraw the constitution.’ 

By the time that happens we shall, perhaps, be ready to bring 
back the Archbishop. 


MISINFORM 


HEN the Spectator was considering last August, at the 

height of the Geneva good will, what gestures the 
Russians might make which would cost them little or nothing, 
we said, ‘The Cominform, a disused relic of the Zhdanov 
period which has not even met since 1949, could be dis- 
solved tomorrow without affecting Soviet control over its 
constituent parties.’ Well, the gesture has now been made, 
presumably to help brighten up the Khrushchev and Bulganin 
visit to this country. The only surviving activity of the Comin- 
form has long been the publication of its fortnightly journal, in 
various languages. Perhaps this will continue independently, 
or have its functions taken over by the various other Soviet 
international organs, like New Times. Though the Cominform 
was for some reason a great bogey to Mr. Nehru it operated 
only in Europe (unlike the far more active and menacing World 
Federation of Trade Unions, which will be carrying on as 
before). Those parties, like the British, which were not mem- 
bers have always contrived to be quite as servile as those which 
were. The Russians adequately demonstrated their other 
methods of control by this week replacing the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister and by insisting on the rehabilitation of foreign Com- 
munists purged in Malenkov’s heyday. On the other hand 
Slansky (one of the many Cominform delegates who turned 
out to be traitors), having been hanged during the Stalin- 
Khrushchev assault on Beria and Malenkov, has been con- 
demned afresh—so that the last great spy plot still certified as 
authentic was that in which a leading part was played by Mr. 
Konni Zilliacus and other English Leftists. Might this not 
affect the response to the hearty appeals for Socialist good will 
with which Pravda accompanied the dissolution announce- 
ment? 


A DEPLORABLE DECISION 


[' is occasionally argued, in support of some of the more 
extraordinary decisions of the House of Lords acting in its 
judicial capacity, that the legislation passed by Parliament is 
of such a character that only a pointed decision by the highest 
tribunal will induce Parliament to repeal it. Such an argument 
is scarcely applicable to the recent case of Smith v. East Elloe 
Rural District Council, where it was held, in effect, that a 


Compulsory Purchase Order obtained by the fraud of a local 


authority cannot be questioned in any legal proceedings. Their 
Lordships were in no way forced by precedent into this 
decision: there are many cases in the books affording a way 
of escape from a finding so encouraging to dishonest officials; 
and indeed the decision was only taken by a majority of three 
to two. It is an ironical reflection on equity’s traditional role 
of ‘mitigating the rigours of the Common Law’ that here, as 
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in some other recent cases, a rigid interpretation of the Act in 
question triumphed where the Chancery judges—the guardians 
of equity—happened to outnumber their Common Law 
brethren. Lord Radcliffe’s judgement does show some signs of 
regret; but Lord Simonds goes out of his way, if not to defend, 
at least to excuse the relevant legislation (as interpreted by 
him) first on the ground of administrative convenience—a 
melancholy consideration to appeal to an ex-Lord Chancellor 
—and secondly on the ground that the aggrieved person can 
still bring an action for damages against the individual 
responsible for the Order: cool comfort indeed for a person 
who wishes to regain his own property, taken from him— 
possibly—as the result of a bribe. Further, since a majority of 
the Court held that a six weeks’ period given by the Act for 
questioning an order does not apply to questioning it on the 
grounds of good faith, the astonishing position appears to be, 
in the succinct words of Lord Somervell of Harrow (dissenting) 
that ‘Parliament, without ever using words which would sug- 
gest that fraud was being dealt with, has deprived a victim of 
fraud of all right of resort to the Courts while leaving the 
victim of a bona fide breach of a regulation with such a right.’ 
(Even if the six weeks’ period did apply to cases of fraud, six 
weeks would be impossibly short to detect most such cases.) 
As the so unfortunately infallible tribunal has decreed that 
these were Parliament’s intentions, no doubt Parliament 
should, if it has time, retrieve its errors. But it may be seriously 
questioned whether this time Parliament is really to blame. 


Portrait of the Week 


J, last week has been one of anticipation—anticipation 
of the Russian visit; anticipation of the Budget; anticipa- 
tion of the wedding of Miss Grace Kelly with Prince 
Rainier of Monaco. Objectively considered, the Russian visit 
is probably the most important of these different events, and 
it has been variously heralded—from the isolated acts of 
hooliganism at Karl Marx’s grave and the offices of Tass to 
the appeal by Sir Winston Churchill for courtesy and good will 
to be displayed towards statesmen who are, after all, the 
guests of the British Government. On the Russian side the 
dissolution of the Cominform was obviously a preliminary 
skirmish in the war of official bouquets, while in the West 
leader-writers have been vying with one another in warning 
the public not to be taken in by the big bad wolves. In Russia 
itself the retreat from Stalin goes on. The latest reinstatements 
are those of Marshals Yegorov and Blucher, who were among 
the victims of the 1937 purge, while in the satellites M. 
Chervenkov, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, has bitten the dust 
and been replaced by M. Anton Yugov and, more significantly, 
the Polish Government has restored full rights for the Polish 
Home Army, the non-Communist Polish resistance group. 

In the Middle East the efforts of Mr. Hammarskjéld, the UN 
Secretary-General, to reach a settlement which would bring 
about a permanent cease-fire along the borders of Israel have 
been unexpectedly seconded from Moscow. A Soviet Foreign 
Ministry statement has declared that Russia will give all support 
to efforts by the UN to strengthen peace in the Palestine area, 
but considers that there should be no ‘external intervention.” 
This presumably indicates that the USSR, while desiring a 
peaceful solution of the Arab-Israeli problem, expects to be 
consulted about the terms of any such agreement. Meanwhile 
incidents have continued in the Gaza area, including the 
shooting down of an Egyptian jet fighter by Israeli planes. An 
announcement from the War Office states that some British 
officers are going to stay with the Arab Legion purely as 
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technicians. In Cyprus a Greek police officer was shot and 
killed as he was visiting his wife in a clinic. 

Other foreign news includes the vetoing by President 
Eisenhower of the Farm Bill passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress. In Europe General Gruenther has resigned from the posi- 
tion of C-in-C NATO forces and been replaced by General 
Norstad. In Denmark there have been riots following on wide- 
spread strikes, and one policeman has been killed. Egypt and 
the Sudan are starting further discussions on the allocation of 
the Nile water. In South Africa Mr. Louw, Minister of External 
Affairs, has attacked Father Trevor Huddleston and accused 
him of being responsible for violence in Johannesburg. In the 
Argentine the government has admitted that there is still con- 
siderable Peronista unrest in the provinces.. Mr. Marshall, 
Chief Minister of Singapore, has come to London to have 
discussions on the future of the colony. Maltese doctors have 
resigned en masse. In Ceylon the new government has taken 
office. Its beliefs, writes The Times correspondent, bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the Left wing of the British 
Labour Party. A cheering thought. 

At home the Budget has overshadowed everything else. It 
includes the institution of a national lottery and increased 
attractions for those willing to put their savings into government 
bonds or the Post Office. Cigarettes are up and stamp duty 
down. Perry and cider are to be taxed as light wines, unless they 
are made out of pure apples or pears (as the case may be). 
The Exchequer is to finance the nationalised industries directly 
for the next two years and there is to be the usual government 
economy drive to try to save one hundred million pounds. It 
is cheering to learn that the trade figures for March show a 
diminishing gap between imports and exports. 

British Railways have announced more details of their 
modernisation plans, including a start on electrification between 
Manchester and Crewe and diesel engines on the main lines 
in 1957. The Tate Gallery has been burgled by Irish students, 
who stole one of the Lane Bequest pictures, which was subse- 
quently returned through the Irish Embassy. A request has 
been made by a number of trade unions for an inquiry into the 
car industry. 

Notable deaths this week include those of General Moscardo, 
the defender of the Alcazar, and Herr Nolde, the German 
impressionist painter. A new queen’s tomb has been found 
in Egypt and a painted banner attributed to Raphael redis- 
covered at Gubbio. The supreme Katholikos of Armenia, his 
Holiness Vazgen the First, has been on a visit to this country. 
An aborigine being sung to death by his mother-in-law seems 
now to be recovering as the result of medical attention. Many 
husbands will sympathise with him. 


SOCCER INTELLIGENCE 


ENGLAND lucky to snatch a draw.—Sunday Dispatch. 


SCOTLAND’s lucky draw.—Sunday Pictorial. 
A DRAW was perhaps the fairest result.—Sunday Express. 
* 

A SHOCKINGLY inept display by England. . . . The entire team with 
the exception of Billy Wright failed to settle down.—Empire News. 

Onty Haynes showed the touches of a real footballer—Sunday 
Times. 

BRILLIANT MATTHEWS saves England.—People. 


THe ENGLAND plan fired on only one cylinder—Tommy Taylor.— 


Reynolds News. 
DICKINSON In tremendous fighting form.—Daily Express. 
DUNCAN EDWARDS was sensational.—Daily Mail. 
THE FULL-BACKS, Jeff Byrne and Roger Hall, stood up well. 
Express. 


Sunday 
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Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 

M: MACMILLAN’S was a puzzling speech, and even 

now it is difficult to be sure about its political impact, 
He started off on the wrong foot. The elegant and gracious 
reminiscences about Sir Winston Churchill’s Budget jp 
1927 were far too lengthy for a House impatient to hear his 
proposals, and five minutes after he had risen one was stil] 
fearing that he had made a fatal misjudgement of the temper 
of the House. It is true that too much importance should not 
be attached to a single Parliamentary performance, but the fact 
remains that an opportunity can be thrown away by just such 
a miscalculation. Mr. Macmillan immediately recovered, how- 
ever, hurrying over the last of the lapidary sentences which he 
must have cut and polished with such loving care. Then, at 
3.44 to be precise, disaster came again as he told his story 
about the darky porter, which surely every member had heard 
before and in which none could find any relevance. At this 
moment Conservative members were looking dumb-founded, 
Labour members seemed hardly able to believe their ears, and 
Mr. Butler looked impassive. (Across the way Mr. Bevan and 
Mr. Wilson, separated by the genial bulk of Dr. Dalton, were 
enjoying themselves hugely: they looked like the three 
caballeros.) It was the moment for which the critics of Mr, 
Macmillan had been waiting: the moment when he would 
reveal that he was only a lightweight. 

Six minutes later, I find I have recorded in the notes I made, 
Mr. Macmillan had established a complete command of the 
House. He was never to relinquish it. The Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who could 
reminisce at least as elegantly as Mr. Macmillan about at least 
as many Budgets, perhaps even more, wrote afterwards that 
Mr. Macmillan had remained the master of the House even 
when he again took off in literary flight. The House did not 
just bear with the quotations from Macaulay and Dickens; it 
shared in their point to the full. Now, anyone who knows the 
House knows that this is a considerable achievement. The 
House does not mob up a Minister just for the fun of it, nor 
does it abandon its pursuit just because it has lost interest in 
the sport. It is the most experienced judge of speech—of 
character and competence as revealed in speech—that there is 
in the world, and it knows full well when a Minister has just 
stuck his foot in it and when he is really out of his depth. 
If Mr. Macmillan reasserted his hold on the House after a 
disastrous start it was because the House respected what he 
was saying. No oratorical tricks would have sufficed to get him 
through after 3.44 if this had not been so. After his severest 
political test, therefore, it was still possible to say that Mr. 
Macmillan was a man of more than ordinary political calibre. 

Was it possible to say any more? The Budget as such is the 
subject of comment elsewhere in this issue. | am concerned 
only with its probable political impact. In the first place. the 
Conservatives are on the whole satisfied. Their first reaction 
was generally one of slight disappointment, but if, as seems 
possible, Mr. Macmillan’s measures of the past two months 
have succeeded in strengthening the economy by next October, 
he will reap a rich political reward. In the second place, because 
of the novelty of some of his proposals. and because of the 
emphasis on personal and public saving, Mr. Macmillan has 
succeeded in impressing on his party that he is in charge of 
the Treasury now and not just one of Mr. Butler’s prefects. 
Mr. Butler will no longer be able to refer patronisingly to 
Mr. Macmillan ‘continuing my policies.’ British financial and 
economic policy is now evidently Mr. Macmillan’s policy. This 
is a considerable gain for him, and, considering the prescribed 
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jimits within which a Chancellor of the Exchequer has to 
operate these days, and the very few months that Mr. Mac- 
nillan has had at the Treasury, it is in many ways a remarkable 
one. Thirdly, Mr. Macmillan is likely to excel in the protracted 
debates on the Finance Bill and his Parliamentary reputation 
should be strengthened by the end of June. He has already done 
a lot to restore the morale of the Conservatives, who now have 
a policy to talk about, whatever its particular defects. ' 

If the puzzlement caused by the Budget was general, it was 
nowhere more clearly observable than in the Labour Party. At 
the time of writing, the TUC has remained silent, but no doubt 
it will be off soon to Downing Street bearing a formal protest 
against the abolition of the bread subsidy and the increased 
duty on tobacco. It will not, however, be able to make much 
of a case. What is it to say about the increased profits tax, for 
example, a measure which has irritated some Conservatives 
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and angered the City? The Labour movement, in fact, and the 
Labour Party in particular, may be able to conduct a series 
of skirmishes against the Budget, but they will not be able to 
launch any serious political campaign. A Budget can, of course, 
be judged only by results. If Mr. Macmillan has succeeded in 
creating a climate in which the cost of living can be kept 
reasonably steady during the next six months he will be in a 
strong position to develop his long-term strategy during the 
winter months. Hints and promises of this strategy formed the 
middle part of his speech—the part which most rewards study 
—and the more optimistic Conservatives look forward to the 
first winter during which an automatic round of large wage- 
increases can be resisted and the first Budget, next April, in 
which the question of incentives is intelligently tackled. 

It was obvious from Mr. Macmillan’s speech that he hopes 
to be the Chancellor who will introduce that Budget. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


\FTER TAKING another look at the report of the 1926 Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Lane Bequest, I am more than ever 
convinced that Dublin has been shabbily treated. This Com- 
mittee agreed—as it could hardly help doing—that Lane 
wanted to leave the pictures to Dublin, if Dublin provided a 
gallery. But he sailed on the Lusitania without getting the 
codicil witnessed, so that legally the pictures remained 
London’s. In international, as distinct from personal, affairs, 
Lane’s wishes should have been enough. But the 1926 
Committee was also asked to consider whether legislative 
action would be needed to carry out those wishes; and very 
properly (though pompously) it ‘decided, no, on the sensible 
grounds that to overturn a private will in the name of public 
equity might be a bad precedent. At the time, this decision was 
misinterpreted to mean a rejection of the Irish claim, which 
of course it was not. The Committee was saying, in effect, that 
the return of the paintings ought to be a voluntary, not a 
statutory, act. Unfortunately things have happened since 1915 
which make the return more difficult. But this is no excuse for 
London’s present dog-in-the-manger attitude, whereby many of 
these fine pictures are kept in the Tate’s cellars. Surely if the 
authorities now got together, they could hammer out some 
settlement satisfactory to both cities. 


* * * 


WHO WILL INQUIRE into the inquirers? The protests that have 
been made about the appointment of a farmer, until recently 
a member of the NFU, as official investigator into the egg- 
marketing scheme appear to me to be legitimate; for obviously 
—and this is no reflection on the Commissioner—his verdict, 
if favourable to the scheme, will carry no public weight. But 
there is another aspect of the inquiry which has not, I believe, 
provoked comment. Nine years ago the whole subject of 
agricultural marketing was investigated by the Lucas Com- 
mittee, which came to the conclusion that producer marketing 
boards like the proposed new egg scheme are undesirable 

for two reasons. First, ‘marketing is a continuous process 
in Which not only the producer but the consumer and the 
distributive trades are interested’; and second, ‘it would be 
utterly wrong to allow a single sectional interest, or combina- 
tion of sectional interests, to exercise monopoly rights in the 
disposal of public property’—public, because in effect the 
taxpayer underwrites such schemes. These arguments appear 
to me to be as cogent now as they were in 1947; and I can see 
ho point in having a fresh investigation—at the cost, I under- 
stand, of over £50,000—on the same subject. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL spirit seems to be double-distilled at 
Cranwell, the Royal Air Force College. From someone who 
has a boy there I have some interesting details of the ‘hazing,’ 
or toughening-up process, by which the seniors undertake to 
put some backbone into the new entrants in their first term. 
Much of the scanty spare time which those youths enjoy is 
taken up with after-dinner obstacle races, the while they are 
cursed in good old-fashioned sergeant-major language. Such 
proceedings culminate in a grand parade held at half past ten 
in the evening, after Lights Out, in which the new boys are 
obliged to paint a facsimile of their uniforms on their naked 
bodies, and then to carry out exercises in the open air, nude and 
barefoot, to the commands of their fully clad seniors. On the 
night that my correspondent’s son took part in this parade, the 
ground was covered wifh snow and the temperature below 
freezing-point. This may seem small beer to those who remem- 
ber the farcical lengths to which the wartime battle-schools 
went in their early and unrestrained days, but it is outrageous 
enough in all conscience for peacetime. 
7 * * 


I HAVE BEEN amused to hear from a friend in Italy of the Italian 
Liberal Party’s ingenious expedient to restore its depleted 
membership. Its leader, Signor Malagodi, wrote recently to the 
Union of Italian Monarchists, a non-political body, to remind 
them that its members’ monarchist sympathies need not be a 
bar to their joining the Liberal Party. His advice has since been 
backed by ex-King Umberto himself, who referred to the 
‘glorious record of the Liberal Party as collaborator in the 
Risorgimento with my house,’ in a letter to the press—a letter 
which makes clear Umberto’s own attachment to Liberalism. 
This ought to prove useful to Malagodi in his election cam- 
paigning. for there must have been many monarchists who have 
not cared to be associated with either of the two dubious 
monarchist political parties. The leaders of those parties are 
now busy trying to explain that Liberalism today is not what 
it was at the time of the Risorgimento; but Umberto’s pro- 
nouncement is going to make life very difficult for them. 
* * * 


SINCE | WAS more interested in the people who had come to 
gaze than in the visitors themselves, I stood well to the rear of 
the crowd outside Victoria Station on Wednesday afternoon. 
There was nothing unusual; it might have been waiting for 
the Lord Mayor's Procession or the arrival of the President of 
the French Republic. While it waited it ragged the police, as a 
London crowd always does on these occasions, and the police, 
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as they always do, remained unsmiling and stern. Now and then 
a thin cheer could be heard from the precincts of the station, 
but nothing happened. Everything was running true to form, 
for a crowd on these occasions always expects a few false 
alarms. Then there was a slightly louder cheer and thirty 
seconds later the visitors had passed. My impression was that 
about 60 per cent. of the crowd remained silent, about 20 per 
cent. cheered, about 15 per cent. booed (I have never heard 
booing from an English crowd on these occasions before), and 
the remaining 5 per cent. were either policemen or plain-clothes 
men. But it was a typically frivolous crowd, except for a few 
Communists who would presumably have cheered Stalin just 
the same if he had come four years ago. In this respect it 
differed from the crowd which greeted Marshal Tito when he 
landed at Westminster Pier. On that occasion the crowd main- 
tained a sullen silence: I don’t think it entirely approved of 
having to take this swaggering dictator, preceded by roaring 
motor-cycles, as an ally. But Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
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Khrushchev are not allies. The crowd had come to Lape at two 
oddities, as it might have done at Brumas or Genera] Fr 
and even those who had seen only the tops of their cars and 
had uttered not a squeak went away happy—as London crowds 
always do. 


ano, 


x * * 


AMID THE jewel robberies, the caperings of French Photo. 
graphers, the flights of fancy of English journalists, the allega. 
tions of incompetence in the making of the arrangements, the 
tears, the recriminations, the inevitable Docker row, and al] the 
rest of the wedding turmoil, I am relieved to hear that One 
Monte Carolingian at least has retained his respect for tradi. 
tional social standards. Loelia, Duchess of Westminster, who 
is in Monaco in the capacity of special correspondent of the 
News of the World, reports that Prince Rainier’s majordomo 
so far remembered himself as to appreciate that she really was 
Loelia, Duchess of Westminster, and to refer to her as ‘Yoy, 
Grace.’ PHAROS 


One-Party Press 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


FEW months after the Eisenhower administration 

took office, Vice-President Nixon, addressing a large 

gathering in St. Louis, paid rather a generous com- 
pliment to Harry Truman. He said that, while he had no regrets 
about the charges he had made against the Truman administra- 
tion during the 1952 campaign, he nevertheless believed that 
the country should feel indebted to Mr. Truman for the 
resolute manner in which he had responded to the challenge 
of Communist aggression in Korea in 1950. The tribute from 
Mr. Nixon was as unexpected as it was gallant, and a number 
of the former President’s friends in St. Louis, a city in which 
he happened to have many friends, were thoughtful enough 
to send him telegrams and other messages congratulating him 
upon having won a few words of praise from the Republican 
Vice-President. Upon receiving the first of these communica- 
tions, Mr. Truman was puzzled. He didn’t know what his 
friends were talking about. The messages had all been written 
on the assumption that Mr. Truman knew what Mr. Nixon 
had said. But poor Mr. Truman had not the least idea of 
what Mr. Nixon had said about him, for although he lives 
in the State in which the speech was made, the local papers 
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New York 
he subscribed to, and the local radio stations he listened to, 
had made no mention of Mr. Nixon’s remark about Mr. 
Truman. They had reported the speech in considerable detail 
—in fact in just about every detail apart from the Vice. 
President’s limited praise of the ex-President. A day or 
later, his New York Times arrived by mail, and he then knew 
what his friends had been talking about. 


The story points to a disquieting circumstance. Mr. Truman 
lives on the outskirts of Kansas City, Missouri, which has a 
population of about half a million and in 1950 ranked 
twentieth in size among American municipalities. It is a city 
in which criticism of the present administration and news that 
might be favourable to its opponents is hardly ever to be 
found in the local press or heard from the local radio or tele- 
vision stations. There are many such cities in the country, 
and since our small towns and rural areas generally get their 
information from the cities, there are many great areas into 
which responsible criticism seldom penetrates. I have often in 
the past few years seen elaborately worked out statistics on 
the extent to which we do or do not have a one-party press 
in the United States at the present time. I do not recall any 
of the findings in detail, and I do not in any case set much store 
by statistics in a matter of this sort. How is one to balance off 
the New York Times, which has been above reproach, agains 
the New York Daily News, which has often been beneath 
contempt? The Times reader places great confidence in his 
newspaper. The Daily News reader—well, who knows? 
Statistics tell us little and tend to obscure the central point, 
which is that the overwhelming majority of newspapers— 
85 per cent. is the rough figure that seems to turn up most 
often—are Republican in sympathy and that it takes a fairly 
shrewd and persevering reader to find in them anything that 
would lead him to ask himself whether all is as well in 
Washington as it might be. 





To be sure. somewhere in even the most enthusiastically 
Republican papers, such news can generally be found. (In 
their absolute blackout of Mr. Nixon’s observation on Mr. 
Truman, the Kansas City papers were not quite typical. 
Generally speaking, a newsworthy bit of this sort would be 
published but it would take time to find it.) The bulk of 
American newspapers still pride themselves on the objectivily 
of their news columns. and those of us who say that we have 
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g one-party press must always be prepared to answer the one- 

y publisher who indignantly points out that his paper 
has carried news of this administration failure or that one. 
Most papers do in fact report adverse developments. But they 
do it, as a rule, in some remote corner of some distant page, 
and the essential truth is that most Americans have never 
had it called to their attention that any sort of case can be 
made against the Eisenhower administration. When Mr. 
Truman was President, most Americans never had it called 
to their attention that any case could be made for his 
administration. If one assumes, as I do, that no differences 
between the Truman and Eisenhower administration are so 
striking as the numerous ways in which they resemble one 
another, in strong as well as in weak points, then it is distress- 
ing to realise that the press of the country has applied a double 
standard. The weaknesses of Truman were everlastingly being 
dinned into the ears of the people; the same ears now hear 
very little but praise of his successor. 

Now it can be maintained, from the experience of twenty 
years of Democratic victories in the face of a hostile press, 
that the newspapers are not such a great influence after all, 
that the people arrive at their opinions in spite of them, and 
that therefore the existence of a one-party press is not a cause 
for much concern about the health of American society. It 
may be that this is true. It is certain that the Daily News reader 
doesn’t always take what his paper says as gospel, for in 
election after election he has voted quite contrary to its recom- 
mendation and to what would necessarily be the conclusions 
of a reader whose main source of political intelligence was its 
news columns. We know from recent Congressional and local 
elections that people are not wholly dependent on their news- 
papers. There are other sources of news and opinion: trade 
unions, discussion groups, lectures, the propaganda of interest 
groups, books, party organisations. All of these are, from time 
to time, countervailing powers, and sociologists who have 
conducted serious studies of the way opinions are arrived at 
in a society such as ours have uncovered a good many more. 
In a nation of diversified institutions, imbalances have a way 
of correcting themselves—vacuums have a way of being filled. 

Independent judgement will probably survive a one-party 
press, but this cannot be demonstrated simply by recalling to 
mind the events of ten, fifteen, and twenty years ago—or even 
two years ago, when the party opposed by the press made 
spectacular gains all across the country. So far as public 
opinion is concerned, a radically new situation came into being 
when President Eisenhower took office. In the Thirties and 
Forties, the newspapers were about as _preponderantly 
Republican as they are today, but the existence of a Democratic 
administration created the most formidable of all counter- 
vailing powers. The government itself is a large information 
agency—indeed, a frighteningly large one—and it has its own 
ways of reaching the public. Moreover, its spokesmen can 
force their way into the most hostile of newspapers, for even 
the most hostile of newspapers must keep the subscribers 
informed on what the leaders of the government are saying 
and doing. Rovsevelt and Truman could make their own 
defences and their own replies to Republican criticism in news 
conferences and speeches, and the press had no choice but to 
teport what they said. But when, as at present, the party that 
is spoken for by the press is also in control of the machinery 
of government, critical and opposing voices are pretty effec- 
tively silenced. The combination of a Republican adminstra- 
tion and a Republican press puts an immense burden on the 
institutions that must be counted upon to provide the correc- 
tives. It is, it must be admitted, largely faith and an untested 
intuition that lead one to say that it will all work out. 


Contrasts in Kashmir 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


OULD the people of Kashmir, if left to themselves, 
W vives to join India or Pakistan? Or would they 
prefer, if circumstances permitted, to become a kind 
of Asian Switzerland under some form of international 
guarantee? The writer of this article, who has been given 
facilities for travel and study by the three Administrations 
which control the enormously diversified area out of which 
Raja Gulab Singh built the State of Jammu and Kashmir a 
century ago, has gained the impression that the second alterna- 
tive still holds a sentimental attraction for many people on 
both sides of the cease-fire line. But almost all of them admit 
that it is economically impracticable, even if the security 
requirements of the frontier with Sinkiang and Tibet allowed 
it. The hard fact is that if the people of Kashmir are to be 
lifted out of their centuries-old poverty and misery, so much 
money must be spent upon the country without any prospect 
of immediate return that it cannot hope to stand alone. This 
consideration figures prominently in the calculations of the 
men who now rule Indian-protected Kashmir. To talk to them 
is to realise that Sheikh Abdullah fell, not because he became 
persona non grata in Delhi, but because he was too proud to 
accept the succour of the first Indian five-year plan. 

No one who travels through the three areas into which the 
old State of Jammu and Kashmir has been divided can doubt 
the impossibility of generalising about the political attitude 
of the Kashmiri people as a whole, now that the artificial unity 
imposed by a century of Dogra rule has gone for ever. Unique 
among these areas because of the happiness and contentment 
of its inhabitants is the great block of the so-called Northern 
Territories—the old Gilgit Agency, Nagar, Hunza and most of 
Baltistan—which threw off allegiance to the Kashmir Durbar 
in 1947, joined Pakistan of their own free will, and defied all 
the efforts of Srinagar to reconquer them. In an area of some 
30,000 square miles there are only about 300,000 people; but 
they are proud of their freedom; they co-operate enthusias- 
tically with the Pakistani political officers, doctors, engineers, 
agricultural experts and schoolteachers who come to help 
them. They will certainly never join India. There is no trace 
of military occupation; local defence is in local hands with a 
mere sprinkling of Pakistani-lent officers. 
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In the observation of the present writer, this is also true of 
Azad Kashmir. Many troops are to be seen, but they are all 
local levies. The Azad Kashmir Administration, though sup- 
ported by Pakistan, seems quite independent in its rule over 
the million people who live in Mirpur, Muzufferabad and part 
of Poonch. Its territory of about 4,500 square miles has always 
been poor, backward, and a ‘deficit area’ in food. Financial 
help from Pakistan is multiplying roads, schools and hospitals, 
and has made food cheaper. The children look particularly 
cheerful, well fed and well clothed. The Administration works 
day and night, under ‘camp’ conditions with none of the 
ordinary amenities of a government, to raise the living 
standards of its people. But although progress is undeniable, 
the political atmosphere is tense and frustrated. There are 
many exiles from Indian-protected areas. They are bitter; 
while the large element of veterans from the old Indian Army, 
and the women who shared with them the hardships of the 
campaign which preceded the cease-fire, are straining at the 
leash for revenge. They are held back from an all-out effort 
to ‘liberate Kashmir’ only by respect for Pakistan’s determina- 
tion to keep the peace. In their eyes a free plebiscite, by which 
the people of the Valley can settle their own future, remains 
in the last resort the only alternative to a renewal of hostilities. 

Very different is the situation in Jammu and in those parts 
of Kashmir which are protected by India. The National Con- 
ference Party has deliberately opted for union with India, and 
relies on Indian help to secure for its people, for the first time 
in their history, the conditions essential to progress and 
Whatever criticism may be directed against the 
Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the accusation 
that he is a ‘stooge’ of Mr. Nehru and of India is belied by the 
man’s personality. Blunt, vigorous, and at times headstrong, 
he takes his own line, dictated by his view of his country’s 
interests—and by that alone. According to that view, no 
plebiscite is needed; the National Conference Party represents 
the people, and the Legislature which it controls has settled 
the issue. This attitude of finality is reflected by many signs of 
confidence in the stability of the present regime; there is much 
building, private as well as public; business flourishes; there 
is plenty in the shops. New roads, new schools, new hospitals, 
new power stations, new industries, new irrigation projects, 
new facilities for tourism, testify to the vivifying effects of 
Indian money applied by a vigorous administration to the 
economic possibilities of Jammu and the Valley. Yet there are 
odd undercurrents, to be sensed rather than perceived. Every- 
where there are Indian troops, smart, genial—and ubiquitous. 
Local levies seem out of the picture—India is supreme. 
\lthough the children seem well fed, many ordinary people 
look poor and miserable. What do they think of it all? In 
Srinagar, a strong commercial interest in the Indian connection 
is being built up, which will be greatly reinforced when the 
Banihal Tunnel provides all-weather communications with 
Jammu and the plains later this year. In far-off Ladakh, the 
scanty Buddhist population also clings to India. But is the 

ne true of the people as a whole? 

Observation provides no answer to this question in the 
ibsence of any facilities for free expression of opinion. From 
one point of view, there is something to be said for a state of 
affairs which impels India and Pakistan to lavish wealth and 
energy on the much-needed development of the areas of 
Kashmir which have fallen under their protection. Yet to 
argue thus is to ignore not only the bitterness and frustration 
which torment many Kashmiris on each side of the cease-fire 
line, but also the damage inflicted upon Indo-Pakistani rela- 
tions by a quarrel which seems as far as ever from solution 


prosperi \ 
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because neither side will stoop to compromise. Mr. Nehry 
defends the Bulganin-Khrushchev statement that Kashmir ig 
a part of India on practical as well as on juridical grounds 
hinting that a plebiscite is now impossible because of ‘chan 
circumstances.’ Mr. Mohammad Alli retorts by accusing India 
of turning ‘occupied Kashmir’ into an Indian colony, held 
down by Indian troops while it is being corrupted morally 

Indian gold. So the argument continues, with little Prospect 
of agreement between the principals, except, perhaps, Upon the 
vital point that resort to arms would be disastrous to both, 


The Shogun 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is a fact of some importance that the most popular 
American plays and novels of the late world war and its 
aftermath deal with its eastern section; South Pacific, Mr, 

Roberts, The Teahouse of the August Moon, The Naked and 
the Dead. Even From Here to Eternity ends with the explosion 
of Pearl Harbor. This truth underlines another that we incline 
to neglect to our political discomfiture, that the emotional fixa- 
tion of a great part of the American people on the Pacific War, 
on its results, On its heroes—above all on the hero, General 
MacArthur—is a feature of American life that all American 
politicians Know they have to allow for and all British poli- 
ticians ought to allow for. For the Pacific War absorbed a 
good deal more than half of the American war effort and it 
was the greatest sea war ever waged and, probably, the last, 
But Admiral Nimitz is neither a hero nor an ogre to millions 
of Americans. He lives in retirement like a sagacious 
Cincinnatus in California while around General MacArthur 
‘the noise of battle rolls.’ Since this book* has been published 
in England, an equally hagiographic effort by another leading 
member of General MacArthur’s staff, General Whitney, has 
appeared. and not even Madame Chiang Kai-shek and her 
husband can compete with the General for the loyalty of the 
Luce press. 

For us it is different: Wingate, Mountbatten, Slim, ar 
famous names but not magical; there is no aura of glory 
round the fall of Singapore as there is round the last days 
of Corregidor. The Western Atlantic war is the main war for 
most of the inhabitants of Britain. Then General MacArthur 
is not only a great war figure: he has been a great figure in 
two wars; in the Pacific War and in the Korean War, anda 
highly controversial figure in each. His removal by President 
Truman stirred up more passionate bellowing than any event 
in American history since 1945. His return to the continental 
United States was, as far as publicity could make it so, af 
apotheosis. ‘General MacArthur will walk from the Statue of 
Liberty to the Battery’ as the wits said in 1951, borrowing & 
joke from the career of Theodore Roosevelt. The removal 
that loosed the storm brought universal relief outside the 
United States and the wickedness of General MacArthur was 
a commonplace of Left-wing thought. He was an obstacle t0 
understanding with that Gladstonian figure, Mao, and that 
old crotchety statesman, the late J. V. Stalin. 

What are we to make of this'figure? That he was a most 
skilled, resolute and bold general cannot be doubted. That he 
was a rash general, may be suspected. (There was some 
resemblance to General McClellan in his attitude to his 
political superiors, but none in his military doctrine and 


* MACARTHUR 1941-1951. By Major-General Charles A. Willoughby 
and John Chamberlain. (Heinemann, 42s.) 
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ice.) With all of these statements, except the implication 
that there was anything odd in his attitude to his political 
superiors, OT that he was rash in 1950, General MacArthur 
heartily agrees and so do the authors of this book. If the 
General has any faults or ever made any mistakes, they are 
not admitted here. His high spiritual nature is stressed and 
certainly his proclamations have a religious uote not sounded 
so clearly since the end of the rule of William II. ‘The Grail’ 
isa metaphor which attracts the General, and his care for the 
religious education of his son is recounted in tones borrowed, 
one might think, from the Acta Sanctorum. Of course, General 
MacArthur is not responsible for such stylistic efforts as this. 
‘Rabaul was being steadily emasculated’—a superfluously 
gruesome metaphor. And since there has been some criticism 
of the simple egoism of the famous declaration to the Filipinos, 
4 shall return,’ it is perhaps a kind of reply to print this purple 
patch. ‘And it was those magic words spoken so casually at 
Ratchellor Field—‘I shall return”’—which lit the flame 
throughout the Philippines. They were on every man’s lips, 
they were painted on the walls, scrolled [sic] on the beaches, 
whispered in children’s prayers.’ The prayers were answered. 
When the invasion of the Philippines finally began he spoke. 
This is the Voice of Freedom, General MacArthur 
speaking. . . . I have returned.’ 

It will be seen (and there are scores of other instances) that 
modesty and humour were left out of the General’s make-up 
and his hagiographers have not seen fit to provide substitutes 
for them. This overpowering sense of a ‘rendezvous with 
history’ (to quote General Whitney) led General MacArthur 
into some of his worst mistakes, military mistakes like his 
underestimate of the Chinese threat (a point ineffectually dis- 
guised here) and the folly of his presidential campaigns. In 
1944 he was ‘boomed against his will,’ so we are told, but 
that did not prevent the preposterous candidacy of 1948. More 
serious was the long refusal to visit his native land. He 
behaved like a remote but not ineffectual Shogun with the 
President as a kind of Mikado. The result we know. 


But we must not forget the General. We may not think 
him greater than Cesar or Alexander although we are told. 
more than once, that he covered more ground. We may wonder 
at the naivety of the view that there was any way of coercing 
or coaxing Stalin to enter the war against Japan in the spring 
of 1942 and we may well doubt if the Communising of China 
was the work of Americans like Mr. Earl Browder. But some- 
thing of the prodigious difficulties of the war in the Pacific 
can be understood and so can the energy, ingenuity and courage 
that General MacArthur showed. 

For those who are easily put off by lush prose and by over- 
powering self-esteem, or who simply doubt the infallibility 
and impeccability of General MacArthur, this book will make 
irritating reading. But it is well worth reading all the same. 
For here is a legend with a serious foundation in fact. Here is 
a dramatic story, little known in this country, but often 
stirring and sometimes moving. Scholars may prefer Admiral 
Morison, and even as this book was being written the success 
of the MacArthur policies in Japan, enlightened as some of 
them were, is in question. But one is also reminded of the 
modification of the Biblical curse. It is not necessary to wish, 
today, that your enemy should write a book. Let his friends do 
it for him. That General MacArthur does not discourage his 
friends from writing such books or from building up the hero- 
Image till it is ready to burst is one of the reasons why, not 
he, but his former staff officer, General Eisenhower, is in the 
White House and General MacArthur in the Waldorf Tower 
~—and Remington-Rand. 









City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


OTORING through Stockport last week I noticed a 
building on the main road inscribed with the words 


‘Slumberland Research Laboratories.’ I had long 
supposed that ‘Slumberland’ was a kind of mattress. What 
have men in white coats and with bunsen burners and test 
tubes to do with mattresses except to sleep on them? Perhaps 
the place was a sort of sunset home for tired scientific re- 
searchers, or perhaps, and alas! more probably, ‘research 
laboratories’ was a euphemism for a factory. So many 
advertisements today tell us of products which ‘have been 
scientifically tested in our laboratories,’ that I, as someone 
who does not idolise science, quite look forward to something 
which has been ‘unscientifically tested’ by you and me and not 
found wanting. 


CHESHIRE TROVE 

Nothing gives me more pleasure than a town I have never 
been to before. I persuaded a friend to set me down in 
Congleton, Cheshire, and let me continue my journey home 
by train. I had two hours to wait and pleasure in every 
moment of them. The famous town hall by E. W. Godwin 
(1864) alone makes the town worth a visit. It is a vigorous 
essay in simplified French Gothic making full use of subtly 
contrasted local stones. Unfortunately its fine interior has 
recently been ‘creamed out’ by some insensitive decorator so 
that it looks like a second-rate dance hall. The parish church 
of Congleton is not so well known as the town hall and it 
was one of those grand surprises that England so often pro- 
vides. It is a classical rebuilding of 1742, plain outside, but 
with an interior of such an unspoiled Georgian character as 
to be comparable with the threatened masterpiece, Christ 
Church, Salford. Congleton has box pews throughout, those 
in the galleries having crests painted on their doors and the 
names and addresses of long dead sermon-tasters engraved 
on brass plates on other doors. The pulpit and lectern are in 
front of the altar above which is a splendid renaissance altar 
piece like a City church. Triple wooden arches, leading to what 
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once were communicants’ pews, are on either side of it. A big 
chandelier hangs from elaborate wrought-iron over the middle 
of the church. 


PROFIT AND Loss 


Oh sad Sir Brian Robertson, England’s most unpopular 
general, how heavily hung your spirit over my train journey 
from Congleton to Oxford! I remember Mr. Chuter Ede telling 
me that the idea behind the nationalisation of the railways was 
that they should be a public service and not run from the profit 
motive. All the way along I saw sad little, weed-grown branch 
lines curving away to forgotten termini in midland towns. This 
devastation the general leaves in his trail is due to his deter- 
mination to make the railways show a profit rather than per- 
form a public service. And what doom has the general in store 
for the Great Western stations between Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham? In that hinterland of slag heaps, scrap iron and 
condensers, they were dirtier and more unkept even than their 
surroundings. But let us not give up all hope for the railways we 
are supposed to own. Perhaps the general is going to repair and 
paint these stations. He has at any rate made a very good job 
of Cambridge Station, and its cleaned yellow bricks and stone 
dressings, its noble entrance colonnade and repainted platform 
stanchions, show a return of pride in our railways. 


The Prince of Limbo 


N the Army, demonstrations of tactics or of drill are some- 
times preceded by a sort of curtain-raiser in which 
everything is done amiss, the idea being to engage the 

interest of the spectators and to heighten their respect for the 
clockwork excellence of the sequel. It would be fanciful to 
suppose that Mr. Michael Langham’s production of Hamlet, 
like a clown tumbling at the head of a grand parade of 
elephants and Red Indians, is intended to set off the true 
splendours which Stratford has in store for us this summer; 
but it really does provide a memorable example of how not 
to do it. 

What we are invited to witness is a battle, or perhaps more 
accurately a long, slow campaign, between the producer on the 
one hand and the author and the actors on the other. The 
producer wins. It is a considerable achievement. Hamlet is 
such an immensely strong play that one would have thought it 
capable of standing up to any amount of punishment. To drain 
it of all drama, all magic, had seemed impossible. But no: in 
scene after scene Shakespeare is outsmarted and the actors 
smothered. Mr. Langham defeats his adversaries in detail. 

* * *” 

His choice of a battlefield puts them at an initial dis- 
advantage. The centre of the stage is occupied by a low, 
irregular, two-tiered wooden rostrum, like the stump of an 
enormous tree which has been sawn very close to the ground. 
From one point on its perimeter, like a sliver of timber left 
by the falling stump, juts up a slate-coloured, ectoplasmic swag 
of draped cloth, suspended in the nipping and the eager air 
by no visible means. There is no other scenery; the back and 
sides of the stage are an inky void. 

This austere spectacle, suggesting a cavity in some gigantic 
and dreadfully decayed tooth, confronts the audience from the 
moment they enter the theatre until the moment they leave it; 
for the curtain is never lowered. If you disdain the use of 
scenery I suppose there is not much point in bothering about 
the curtain, of which the primary purpose is to conceal the 
scenery from the audience. But the curtain is an agent of 
expectancy and suspense, and by discarding it Mr. Langham 
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lessens his adversaries’ prospects of achieving surprise: this jg 
always a useful thing to do in war. 

There are, of course, perfectly good arguments againgt the 
use of scenery. It is distracting, it is bourgeois; anyone who 
fails to join the flight from realism will soon feel on the back 
of his neck the hot breath of those rabbits which Tree Once 
used in A Midsummer Night's Dream. But you myst be 
reasonably consistent in these matters, and Mr. Langham 
having deprived the King of his throne and the Queen of her 
bed, suddenly insists on an enormous red carpet for the Players 
to perform on. This is rushed on to the stage by two squads of 
(as it were) groundsmen, laid out so that it exactly fits the 
polygonal top of the tree-stump, and then swiftly rolled up 
and carried away by the fatigue party in the middle of on 
of the most dramatic climaxes of the whole tragedy, The 
carpet’s presence underfoot contributes nothing at all tc the 
scene enacted upon it; and it would be difficult to think of 
anything more inimical to the best interests of the author or 
the actors (or indeed the audience) than the interposal at this 
juncture of by-play from the Royal Military Tournament, 

ae * * 

Mr. Alan Badel plays Hamlet. He has not been thanked for 
his pains, and I do not think that even in the most favourable 
circumstances he would have been very good in the part. But 
how easily, given half a chance, he could have been better 
than he is! 

He is not given half a chance. Hamlet’s first appearance is 
a moment in the theatre which one would have thought proof 
against anticlimax. What will his delivery of that single, 
enigmatic line tell us about his reading of the part? What will 
he look like? To this last question the Stratford production 
provides an answer which effectually hamstrings the author's 
intentions and the actor’s hopes. Mr. Badel, a rather small man 
with a rather large head, is dressed in a sort of boiler suit. It 
suggests the aprés-ski of 1984, and against the background of 
sable curtains the bright light falling on it makes it off-black, 
the colour of an old tyre or a Persian cat that has got stuck 
in a chimney. If they had put Mr. Badel in a nice white shirt 
and black tights, we would still, I am afraid, not have been 
electrified; but at least we should not have been puzzled and 
disconcerted. 

Perversity is the key-note of a production whose guiding 
principle is that whatever seems to be the natural way of doing 
anything must be the wrong way. The Ghost, instead of boom- 
ing away in an awesome and sepulchral manner, speaks ina 
muted, plaintive voice, like a bureaucrat calling attention to 
some breach of the regulations. Throughout their colloquy 
Hamlet crouches at the apparition’s feet with his back turned 
to it, while they both gaze out over the audience like a 
ventriloquist and his doll. 

Ophelia’s costume and manner are such that when she goes 
mad we can think only of a débutante who has got tight ata 
hunt ball. Polonius’s big speech is obliterated by va et vient 
while Laertes’s luggage is humped about the stage; and the 
First Player delivers the fustian oration which moves him to 
tears in a posture of complete rigidity, without moving a foot or 
a hand, as though he were a policeman reading out a charge. 
When he removes the corpse of Polonius (‘I'll lug the guts into 
the neighbour room’), Hamlet, instead of bundling it offstage 
by the shortest route, is made to drag it, by the feet, right 
across the stage and up a ramp; and for a brief, fatal moment 
we are reminded of a salesman putting a vacuum-cleaner 
through its paces. 

The actors struggle bravely to cope with handicaps of this 
kind. Mr. Harry Andrews is a suave and compelling Claudius, 
Miss Diana Churchill does well as Gertrude, and Mr. David 
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William makes an effective Osric. I thought, too, that Mr. 
Patrick Wymark’s Gravedigger was very good; and certainly 
it was a great relief, after all this time, to see an actor who 
was allowed to sit quietly in the middle of the stage and was 
not required to go scurrying about from one pool of light 
to another. 

Shakespeare’s plays are produced far more frequently than 
they used to be, and because of this there is a natural tendency 
for those responsible to feel that each production has got to 
be ‘different.’ This is an excellent thing in most ways, for 
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though it sometimes leads to an excess of virtuosity it seldom 
fails to reveal nuances and implications which have not been 
brought out before. 

But virtuosity is not an end in itself. On paper there jg | 
nothing wrong with Mr. Langham’s theory, which SEEMS to 
be that Hamlet ought to be presented in a limbo or vacuym: 
and one day we may see a successful production of the play 
on these lines. But it will not be a production in which the 
author’s poetry and the actor’s talents are consistently set 
naught. STRIX 


Upon the Irish Shore 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


wrote fifty-odd years ago, ‘foulmouth, flatterer, beggar, 

backbiter, venal functionary, corrupt judge, envious 
friend, vindictive opponent, unparalleled political traitor: all 
these your Irishman may be, just as he may be a gentleman 
(a species extinct in England, and nobody a penny the worse); 
but he is never quite the hysterical, nonsense-crammed, fact- 
proof, truth-terrified, unballasted sport of all the bogey panics 
and all the silly enthusiasms that now calls itself ““God’s 
Englishman.” ’ Characteristically Shaw was trying to puncture 
the then prevalent English misconception of the Irishman as 
an irresponsible, lovable, feckless, charming, indolent fellow, 
not to be taken seriously—except when, led astray by 
agitators or priests, he had to be disciplined. Shaw was wasting 
his ink. The stage-Irishman concept lingered here; and it 
lingers still. In many ways the English know less about Ireland 
than they did fifty years ago. 

One reason for this ignorance is clear. Irish politicians no 
longer make pests of themselves in the Commons, and the 
only recent large-scale invasion of the Lords was for the 
Coronation, attended by a remarkable covey of backbogsmen. 
But there is another reason; less obvious. The Irish have 
changed. Even in appearance: Sir Harold Nicolson has 
described in the Spectator the way the Irish face has altered 
in his lifetime; what Frank O’Connor described as the 
Goldsmith upper-lip ‘like a shutter,’ once the caricaturist’s 
standby, is now rarely seen. The Irish, too, are much more 
prosperous; UN statisticians say that they eat more per head 
than any other people in the world. And thirty-five years of 
self-government have transformed the social climate. 

The English tourist, absorbed with rod or gun, may not 
notice the old order changing; and it is not surprising that the 
English at home are unaware of it. The newspapers tell them 
only of the eccentricities on the periphery of Irish life, tales 
of violence or bigotry or farce—raids on barracks, books 
banned, leprechauns, the Rape of Berthe Morisot. ‘The Irish! 
What can you expect!’ 

But the Irish are not like that. They have settled down to 
a stable, almost too stable, existence. The Nationalist flood 
has receded—leaving, it is true, a few hotheads flailing about, 
aping their forefathers and making nuisances of themselves, 
but carrying no weight in the public mind. The activities of 
the Censorship Board, ridiculous though they are, are hardly 
more ridiculous than the Lord Chamberlain’s here. Of bigotry, 
the surprise is that there has been so little, considering the 
repressive record of the Protestant Ascendancy in Irish history; 
and when it shows up, it is often the fault (as Peadar O’Donnell 
has put it) of a laity-ridden priesthood rather than a priest- 
ridden laity. The recent ban on the Observer may have been 
the work of timorous distributors, not of Church or State; 


Beceaosse, bully, drunkard, liar,’ Bernard Shaw 


and a nasty bit of lobbying by University College, Dublin, 
concerning State scholarships, appears to have arisen not out 
of bigotry, but from that rancorous academic envy which 50 
often is to be found in Senior Common Rooms (even the /rish 
Catholic, not normally given to brooding over the wrongs of 
the Protestant minority, has felt called upon to protest 
about it). 

To prevent the growth of this sort of unpleasantness, as 
Professor Williams suggests in his article, the need is for a 
more courageous public opinion in Ireland; and this would 
be assisted by a better-informed public opinion here, 
To think of the Irish as if they were still figures out of The 
Irish R.M. is like thinking of the English in terms of Three 
Men in a Boat. The comic element is dwindling, even among 
those politicians who used to take themselves too seriously, 
some to the extent of infuriating international gatherings with 
lectures—earning Ireland the nickname at Strasbourg of ‘The 
cry-baby of the Western World.’ 

For obvious reasons, the articles in this Spectator Irish 
number, though their intention is to disperse some of the fog, 
cannot provide a comprehensive survey. Some well-wom 
controversies are neglected; the future of the Irish language, 
for example, and of Partition—though it should be realised 
that a notable change of heart has been taking place on the 
subject of North and South. The Irish Association, which for 
years has been striving to promote cultural, economic, and 
social relations between the two, at long last finds itself swim- 
ming with the tide; on both sides of the border suspicion and 
hostility are giving way to a recognition of the need for 
functional and social contacts. 

On balance, too, these articles provide a city, rather than 
a country, survey—thereby reflecting recent trends. Economic 
development in Ireland since 1921 has been mainly in industry. 
Agriculture has languished: the total volume of farm produc 
tion is barely higher now than in 1900; in spite of some 
co-operative ventures, marketing methods are prehistoric; 
exports, except of grass-fed livestock, are small. 

Where the Irish have forged ahead, surprisingly, is in the 
running of State business enterprises. Nationalisation was 
adopted there from economic necessity rather than from 
political dogma; the results have been heartening. One of the 
pioneers in the field of State corporations was the Electricity 
Supply Board; the Peat Board has now a world reputation 
in its field—as has Aer Lingus; and several other smaller 
State-sponsored industries have flourished alongside private 
enterprise, the two working together effectively to dispel the 
notion that the Irish are incorrigibly unbusinesslike. It is this 
lreland—the Ireland looking outwards to British, US, and 
world markets for trade, for tourists, for readers, and for 
audiences—that these articles survey. 
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The Political Scene 


By T.D. WILLIAMS 


In his Cambridge days T. D. Williams was one of the founders of the late lamented Cambridge 
Review; he is Professor of Modern History at University College, Dublin, and an authority on 
Central European history. 


situation is ‘always hopeless, but never serious.’ The say- 

ing, however exaggerated, carries some truth. The same 
old issues which have been the subject of bitter party con- 
troversy since the war are carried on without appreciable change 
in the Ireland of 1956. Reforms, the necessity for which have 
been universally admitted for many years, remain outstanding. 
There is much violence of language, but no sharpness of deed. 
Little, in fact, has altered except the constellation of the parties 
and the distribution among them of power. 

The two great parties of the pre-war years, Fine Gael, the 
leading party in the present Coalition administration, and 
Fianna Fail, remain unchallenged as rivals, Mr. De Valera. 
despite his age, is active as ever, as leader of the Opposition. 
Labour still remains essentially a minority group, restricted 
to the rural towns. Socialism in Ireland makes no headway. 
If the welfare state has, in many ways, been introduced, it has 
been accepted not as part of an ideology of politics but rather 
as a limited extension of an increasingly urbanised society, 
and for reasons of electoral expediency. 

There are few burning issues in contemporary Irish politics; 
the ‘patriots’ are no longer as much in vogue as they were 
between 1918 and 1939. The great Commonwealth-or- 
Republic debate over Anglo-Irish relations extending from 
1922 to 1948 tended to divide political society in two. Since the 
declaration of the Republic that division has now largely 
disappeared; and Mr. De Valera’s retirement—when it takes 
place—may mark the final, perhaps regrettable, transition from 
the two-party system to one more akin to that of France. 

The war was, in fact, a watershed. Since the successful 
defence of neutrality, much of the vigour and fire of political 
debate has departed. Genuflections are made to the ‘national 
cause in regard to Partition. They are sincere; but they no 
longer command the same emotional respect, except among 


|: has often been said of Ireland, as of Austria, that its 


the small minority of younger people which finds an outlet 
for its high spirits in conspiracy. The leaders of nearly all the 
main parties are now convinced that the best way, perhaps, to 
remove the Border is to appear to forget it for the time being. 

A new spirit in the treatment of political means and ends 
will be welcomed: for emigration continues unimpeded, and 
large areas of the country have been devastatingly depopulated 
in the last ten years. But emigration, however regrettable from 
the viewpoint of Irish sociologists, is a godsend to the 
politicians. It is the great safety valve which prevents the 
emergence of a politically conscious working class. 

All are agreed that agricultural production needs to be raised 

if the continuous drain on external assets in Britain is to be 
stopped. In fact last year agricultural exports declined both in 
value and in bulk. If agriculture is to be reformed, a new policy 
in regard to the mechanisation and the distribution of farm- 
lands would be required. But such a policy is too daring for 
any of the political parties to undertake it—as long as they are 
mindful of the agricultural vote. 

The allegation has sometimes been made recently that ‘con- 
fessionalism’ in Irish politics is on the increase—and that this 
represents a threat to religious freedom, not only of the 
Protestant minority but of the Catholic majority. The social 
influence of the Church is naturally overwhelming and this 
cannot fail to make itself felt on political issues which appear 
to have an ethical connection. The border line between politics 
and religion is sometimes—as in all countries—difficult to 
espy; but in Ireland the view is now often expressed that the 
lay independence is threatened by clerical domination. 

Churchmen have sometimes publicly spoken with the 
authority of the spiritual office when, on the particular issues 
concerned, their authority is no greater (and no less) than that 
of the laity in matters economic and political. There are, on 
the other hand, clergymen who interfere only too prudently— 
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behind the scenes and in circumstances where power is 
exercised without the responsibility that it publicly should 
bear. This type of pressure would—if extended—constitute a 
far greater danger to the long-term interests of the Church as 
well as of the community. 

The writer’s own view is that Irish public men—not only the 
politicians—often lack the courage of their inner convictions. 
They whisper in private what they (perhaps wrongly) feel they 
dare not say aloud. This is not necessarily—certainly not only 
—due to inappropriate clerical pressure. Civil courage was first, 
and still is, seriously endangered by the nationalist myth. And 
Catholic laymen whose moral character is not in question have 
challenged Churchmen and surviyed, whereas few have chal- 
lenged (and almost none of those have survived) the Sinn Fein 
or the Gaelic interpretation of Ireland’s past history or its 
relevance for the future. 

Power is always dangerous for everyone, and the power of 
the Irish Churchmen is great. Legitimate and honest criticism 
can reduce that danger for those who exercise it as much as 
for those who are confronted with it. This criticism, however, 
will only be effective if it is openly and intelligently expressed. 
That it is not made as often as is desirable is probably as much 
the fault of the laity as of the clergy. 

There is little fun in Irish politics, little brightness, wit, or 
constructive enterprise, there is little passion or hatred—and 
that is an improvement. But there is a lot of hypocrisy 
behind the facade of Irish politics. All the politicians 
regard the removal of Partition as the major objective; 
yet many of them are engaged in doing their best to deepen 
existing sectarian differences between Catholic and Protestant. 
They advocate the Gaelicisation of the country’s culture; 
yet they are only too well aware of the economic advantages 
to be derived from the remaining English connection. If, 
however, they were more logical, more dangerous solutions 
might easily present themselves. 

On the surface, therefore, there is little to be observed on the 
Irish political scene. Ireland is doubtless going somewhere. 
Nobody really knows where its goal, either in internal or in 
foreign policy, lies; and nobody cares—much. The picture, 
therefore, is unexciting, but it is not necessarily—at the 
moment—an unhappy one. The reaction against the stirring 
times of revolution and ‘liberation’ was inevitable. And a 
country that can afford hopeless situations and never be serious 
about them is rare in this all too energetic, earnest and by no 
means stable world. 
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Welcome, Stranger! 


By JACK WHITE 


Jack White is Features Editor of the Irish Times, ang 
Dublin Correspondent of the Observer. His novel One for 
the Road is to be published later this month by 
Jonathan Cape. 


NE of the oddest things about tourism in Treland ig 

the difficulty of getting people to regard it as an 

industry. Visitors come, of course—why not? They 
always have come to Ireland, and presumably they always wil], 
They are regarded in general as a phenomenon as natural as 
the gentle rain from heaven; and the idea of stimulating the 
flow is gaining ground not very much more rapidly than the 
notion of bombarding the clouds with ice-pellets. 
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Yet tourism (the word is unpleasing but unavoidable) is 
big business to Ireland. After cattle, it is probably the country’s 
largest money-maker—and it is not so very far behind cattle. 
In 1954, receipts from tourists were about £29.5 million, while 
exports of cattle brought in £33.9 million. In the same yeat 
the tourist industry earned more dollars than all of Ireland's 
visible exports put together—£3.2 million, against £2.8 million. 

Except among Tourist Board officials and a few hotel 
proprietors, there is as yet remarkably little awareness of these 
simple facts: certainly there is no trace of that caterer-to- 
customer attitude which seems to be almost congenital in the 
Swiss. And, in a curious way, this casual approach to the whole 
tourist business is one of the charms of Ireland. Indeed, out- 
side the principal centres the word ‘tourist’ itself is scarcely 
in normal currency. Tourists are people who whizz by ina 
big yellow bus; the people who come to stay a night or two are 
visitors—and there is a whole world of hospitality in the 
difference. Nowhere else on earth, I feel sure, can the stranger 
feel himself received so quickly into the community. The 
sense of adoption is so strong that many English visitors return 
year after year to the same Irish village, to be welcomed each 
time like members of the family coming home. 
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It’s easy to take it easy... a” 


S\_ ...in freland 





If your everyday world’s a busy one, get away from it all to Ireland. 

You'll delight in a wide variety of sport and scenery, a carefree holiday atmosphere 
and the spontaneous hospitality of a friendly people. You'll find rest and peace 
and unspoiled, natural loveliness. There are plenty of safe, sandy beaches 
for the children; a colourful, ever-changing countryside to explore; some of the 
finest fishing, shooting, golfing and horse-racing in the world; and a host of 
other holiday pleasures, Here are all the ingredients for the perfect family holiday 
at a price you can afford. And a quick, easy journey by air or surface will 
bring you to Ireland, ‘where it’s wonderfully easy to take it easy. 
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so near to home—so far from care 





lreland 


—) For holiday advice and free literature consult your Travel Agent or 'RISH TOURIST BUREAU. 71 Regent St, London, W.1 Tel: REGent 6801-94 
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To say that Ireland’s greatest asset as a tourist country is 
the Irish people is easy, and sounds glib. But the officials whose 
business it is to analyse the comments of departing tourists 
can confirm that, to the majority of them, the strongest and 
most pleasant impression is of the friendliness of the people 
and the easy informality of Irish life. These are the things that 
bring the visitor back a second time. Today’s problem is how 
to catch him the first time. 

Immediately after the war, there was no difficulty. The 
Continent was still out of bounds, and Britain was rationed 
and austere: Ireland offered ample food and drink, without 
the tiresome formality of currency restrictions. When the 
tourist business got back into its stride on the Continent, it was 
clear that Ireland was competing for British visitors in a very 
keen market indeed. Some decline in the number of visitors 
from Britain was to be expected; but the decline has been 
surprisingly short-lived. American tourists have increased in 
number each year since 1951. A new feature of the traffic in 
the last couple of years is a perceptible increase in the number of 
tourists from the Continent, especially Germans—many of 
them anxious to seek out the romantic country of The Playboy 
of the Western World and The Quiet Man. 

Certain traditional features of the tourist pattern persist, of 
course. Americans still come to kiss the Blarney Stone and to 
see the thatched cabins of their ancestors (most of which have 
by now been replaced by less picturesque but more sanitary 
council houses). Fishermen still find that Irish rivers give good 
sport, and far more cheaply than Scotland; they come back 
year after year to the same solidly comfortable hotels, in the 
neighbourhood of the salmon and trout streams. 

The post-war years have seen a big development in motor 
touring. The big obstacle here is the high cost of transporting 
cars across the Channel. This, one of the leading grievances of 
the Irish tourist caterer, has been offset to some extent by the 
rapid expansion of the self-drive car-hire business. The mobile 
tourist is at a great advantage in Ireland, since the most beauti- 
ful parts of the country—the mountains, the lakes and beaches 
of the western seaboard—are the most inaccessible by public 
transport. Outside a few recognised centres such as Killarney, 
the tourists spread out thinly; it is still possible to enjoy the 
strange excitement of penetrating to a vast silver strand, a 
mile or more long, and finding it unscarred by a single foot- 
print. Even in Dublin, the motorist is only half an hour away 
from the lonely splendour of the Wicklow Mountains. 
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So far the catering trade has done little to adapt itself to the 
motor tourist; his principal bases still are the establishey 
fishing hotels. There would be good business for a few interest. 
ing roadside restaurants, and possibly for ‘motels’—for a Month 
or two in the year. But that is the reservation that limits all 
development: apart from the specialised visitors, such as the 
fishermen, the season proper lasts only for two to three months 
To stretch the season, even by a few weeks, is the main job 
before the Tourist Board. It is the purpose of the not very 
successful spring festival, the Tostal, which comes in May this 
year; it is the reason behind a drive for the ‘conference’ trade 
which is certainly beginning to show results (the British 
Association, for instance, will meet in Dublin). 

But perhaps the season’s best, and least exacting, visitors 
have already been and gone. They came in red scarves and 
berets, 10,000 of them, to see Wales win the Triple Crown (in 
which they did not succeed), and stayed on to have a good 
time (in which they did). They stayed in boarding houses, 
where a decent bed and a big breakfast mattered more to them 
than cen. htg. and rng. wtr. h. & c.; they spent money freely 
in the shops and the pubs; and when they got drunk they didn't 
fight—they sang. Everybody loved them, especially the 
publicans. 

They were not a bad sample of the visitor who makes the 
bread-and-butter of Ireland’s tourist trade: much the same 
kind of people come from Glasgow and Manchester and 
Birmingham, to have much the same kind of good time. 
Thousands of them stay in private homes and boarding houses, 
all along the east coast. They pick their ‘digs’ at random from 
an advertisement in a local paper, without reference to Tourist 
Board lists, and some get stung; but, in general, they are well 
satisfied. They come because they like a ‘foreign’ atmosphere 
without the complications of a foreign language; because they 
enjoy cheaper drink and a way of living that is more relaxed 
and less earnest than the English. 

But it does not do to be too relaxed in the tourist business. 
To keep this bread-and-butter traffic, Ireland’s seaside resorts 
will need to think seriously about the provision of entertain- 
ment for the evening and for the wet day: small local casinos, 
with gambling on a modest scale, would fill a gap that is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious. The job of the industry now is to ‘lay 
on’ such simple amenities, without impairing Ireland’s unique 
charm—the charm of the most uncrowded, unspoiled and 
unhurried country in Europe. 


King Sweeney’s Valediction 


(from the Irish) 


Suibhne, or Sweeney, King of Dal Araidhe 
in Ireland, treacherously kills one of St. 
Ronan’s acolytes during the battle of Moira 
in aD 637. As a-result of St. Ronan'’s curse, 
Sweeney goes out of his mind and spends the 
rest of his life wandering throughout Ireland, 
stark naked and living in the trees. In his turn, 
he is treacherously injured and, as he lies dying 
in the arms of St. Moling, he makes this lay; 


Heard after rising. 


Lowing and bleating. 


Sweeter far to me once 

Than the tranquil conversations of my kindred, 
The chuckling of the turtle-dove 

Swooping over the pool. 


Sweeter far to me once 

Than the sound of the prayer-bell beside me, 
The melody of the blackbird on the cliff, 
The stag belling in the tempest fresh 
Sweeter far to me once 

Than the voice of a beautiful woman beside 
me, 





The cry of the grouse on the mountain 


Sweeter far to me once 
The howl of the wolf-pack 
Than the voice of the cleric within 


Though you relished your pot-houses 
And your sumptuous ale-feasts, 

I preferred a draught of clear water 
Drunk from the palm out of a well. 


Though sweet to you in your church there 
The calm discoursing of your students, 
Sweeter to me the pleasant pzan 

Sung by the hounds of Glen Bolcan. 


Though you relished the salt meat and the 
Eaten in your assembly-houses, 


I preferred a fistful of fresh cress 
Eaten somewhere carelessly. 


The cruel herd’s spear has wounded me 
Travelling clean through my body. 

A pity, O Christ who gives every judgment, 
That I was not killed at Moira. 


Though good every bed in truth 
I made around Ireland 

I'd prefer a bed over the lake 
In the open Mourne Mountains. 


Though good every bed in truth 
I made around Ireland 

I'd prefer the bed in the wood 
That I made in Glen Bolcan. 


I give thanks after that 

For partaking, O Christ, of your body, 
Truly repenting on earth 

For every evil deed I have done. 


VALENTIN IREMONGER 
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Power from Peat 
By C.S. ANDREWS 


The epithet ‘politicians by accident used to be applied to 
the men who had to switch from gun to party warfare 
after the Treaty of 1921. On that score C. S. Andrews must 
count as an industrialist by accident; but this has not 
prevented him from building up the Irish peat industry, 
as Managing Director of Bord na Mona, fo its present 
eminence. ' 
UEL is one of the basic raw materials necessary for the 
Fiewioren and maintenance of the industrial lifeline 
‘ of a nation. The development of natural fuel resources is 
a fundamental requirement in the establishment of a healthy 
national economy. In Ireland, traditionally dependent on 
imports of British coal to meet its industrial and domestic fuel 
requirements, the natural deposits of fuel potential occur in 
the form of peat in the vast boglands of our country. 

It is estimated that these boglands cover approximately 
3,000,000 acres. For centuries they have lain barren and inert, 
virtually untouched except for small-scale production by 
farmers living in the vicinity. To exploit their latent wealth for 
the economic production of a suitable fuel for use in industry 
and the home, the Irish Government in 1946 established 
Bord na Mona—in English, the ‘Irish Peat Board.’ 

The major problem which faced the Board was to convert 
the bogs, which are approximately 93 per cent. water, into 
an economically usable fuel. This problem is being suc- 
cessfully met. The hitherto sombre and sullen boglands of 
Ireland have become centres of a large industrial project, 
perhaps one of the greatest undertakings in the economic 
sphere initiated by Irishmen. 

The objective of Bord na Mona is to produce annually three 
and a half million tons of peat, the greater part of which will 
be used for the generation of electricity. Already two power 
stations are operating most successfully on peat fuel, producing 
electricity at a cost which favourably compares with that of 
imported coal. In 1955 the Board achieved a production of 
one million tons of peat. 

An important aspect of the peat production programme from 
the economic viewpoint is the effect which the development 
of native fuel will have on Ireland’s balance of payments 
problems. Apart from its effect on the national economy, the 
work of the Board has resulted in many social and economic 
benefits to the workers of Ireland. Many rural areas of the 
country have now gained a new security. New communities 
have arisen in districts which were bleak and unproductive. 
A rural population is being industrialised without being up- 
rooted. 

In addition to its fuel production effort, Bord na Mona has 
established a profitable export market for peat moss. This 
material, which is produced from the top layers of the bogs, 
has diverse applications as a soil conditioner and is used 
extensively in the deep-litter system of poultry-keeping. Irish 
peat moss has proved itself to be of superior quality and the 
demand has expanded steadily, especially in Great Britain. 
The original factory has now reached its maximum output and 
new deposits of peat moss are being developed. Large markets 
have been opened up in England, the Channel Islands, the 
Canary Islands, Cyprus, Egypt, and Israel. In the development 
of this industry on an ever-growing scale the Board is con- 
tributing further to the national economy. 

The efforts of Bord na Mona have placed Ireland among the 
biggest producers of peat in the world, and the boglands, which 











are a characteristic feature of the Irish landscape, are yielding | 


the wealth that for so long remained hidden. 





POWER 
AND 
PROGRESS 


There are many advantages and plenty of 
scope awaiting industrialists who wish to 
establish manufacturing facilities in Ireland. 


Not the least of these advantages is an 
adequate and reliable supply of electric 
power available in almost every part of the 


country, at an economic price. 


Electricity supply in Ireland is provided by 
|2 generating stations and further stations 
are in the planning or construction stage, 
ensuring that whatever demands are made 
upon it in the future, a plentiful supply 
will always be available. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BOARD 
IRELAND 















































































































An Open Economy 


By PATRICK LYNCH 


Patrick Lynch abandoned a promising career in the Irish 
civil service to become Lecturer in Economics at 
University College, Dublin; then, while still in his thirties, 
he was appointed Chairman of Aer Lingus. He is also a 
member of the Radio Eireann Broadcasting Council. 


ALANCE of payments trouble, again prevalent in the 

sterling area, has claimed Ireland among its latest 

victims. An unwieldy external deficit is being cut by 
import levies and hire-purchase restrictions, and next month’s 
Budget is expected to secure substantial further retrenchment. 
But curtailment of imports, although imperative as a temporary 
remedy, will not necessarily correct the basic disorder, which 
is the conspicuous failure of economic growth to keep pace 
with the rate of consumption. 

The 1955 deficit caused real anxiety because it was part of a 
developing trend. When the British Chancellor curbed home 
demand he expected the expansion of export industries to 
absorb most of the labour which his credit restrictions dis- 
placed from other industries. But a restriction of Irish domestic 
demand is not likely to divert resources directly to exports. 
The task of the Minister for Finance is to cut imports sharply 
to abridge the payments gap; his measures were not designed 
to stimulate exports. Indeed, Ireland’s deeper economic ills 
are only partially, if at all, amenable to fiscal treatment. 
Recurring external deficits are a regular feature. But a normally 
chronic condition has temporarily become acute, due to inter- 
nal causes accentuated by external inflationary pressure. 

















Ireland is a text-book example of the ‘open economy,’ and 
not always an edifying one. Dependent on a high level of 
foreign trade for its well-being, it reflects, magnifies and, some- 
times, distorts trends prevailing abroad. As there is an extreme 
mobility of labour from the most remote parts of the country 
to England, the Irish labour market is really an extension of 
the British market. Irish wage rates tend to follow the British 
pattern, even when productivity lags behind. Monetary in- 
comes are often higher than the resources of the country would 
seem to warrant; and there is the alluring temptation of trying 
to maintain imperial standards on a republican income. 
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Ireland has some highly efficient traditional industries, such 
as brewing and distilling, and a nationalised group, which 
includes electricity, sugar, peat, and public transport. As a 
rule, the average private industrial firm is small and under. 
capitalised, but considerable progress has been made in raising 
managerial and technical standards. The official policy of 
industrial protection has greatly expanded manufacturing 
activities during the past quarter of a century and given 
employment to thousands of workers who would otherwise 
have emigrated; but until recently, few Irish firms competed in 
foreign markets. The size and natural resources of the Republic 
are not sufficient to permit the creation of heavy industries, 
Indeed, for many purposes, an unpartitioned Ireland would 
still be too small to function as a self-contained economic unit, 
But the land frontier that presently divides the country jig, 
whatever its political relevance, a barrier to sane economic 
development in the island as a whole. To avoid, however, the 
more obvious forms of economic lunacy, trans-border co- 
operation has been adopted in public transport; if common 
sense further prevails other developments of that kind are 
inevitable in spite of the political division of the country. 

Raw materials for Irish manufacturing firms are almost 
wholly imported. They are paid for by commodity exports and 
from the proceeds of invisible earnings, mainly interest on 
foreign investment and tourist revenue. As almost two-thirds 
of commodity exports are of agricultural origin, the expansion 
of agricultural exports is an indispensable condition of progress. 

Cattle-raising is still the staple industry of Ireland, although 
attempts have been made to create a wider and more varied 
agricultural system. Irish livestock meet no competition in 
Britain, but the trade in processed goods has greatly declined 
since the return of efficiently produced goods from Denmark, 
New Zealand and Argentina to the British market. The Irish 
cattle population reached its highest level in 1955; as a result, 
however, of a fall in some other branches of agriculture, the 
rate of increase in total output remains intractable. But the 
prospects of any dramatic increase in Irish exports depend 
primarily on the production, and sale, of more cattle. The 
livestock industry is, therefore, more than a source of income 
to the farming community; its exports are also an indispensable 
means of paying for the raw materials of industry. Because 
manufacturing industry was neglected before self-government 
in 1922, there has been a natural tendency to exaggerate its 
importance since. But in recent years there has been a new 
recognition of the primacy of agriculture and of its possibilities 
for development. Present levels of output and standards of 
technique are so low that even small improvements would 
achieve remarkable results for the economy as a whole. 

Ireland needs new capital, particularly fer investment in 
agriculture. A closer integration between the Irish and British 
agricultural industries would be advantageous to both 
countries. Part of Britain’s heavy expenditure on subsidies for 
home-produced food might yield more economic returns if 
invested in fertile, but underdeveloped, land in Ireland rather 
than in land much nearer the margin of profitable cultivation 
in Britain. A more rational allocation of expenditure on those 
lines might relieve the British Exchequer and give both Britain 
and Ireland the benefits of greater and more efficient food 
production in the part of the sterling area that is nearest to the 
United Kingdom and, more obviously, a rewarding field for 
sterling investment. The recent measures of the Minister of 
Finance, reinforced by a realistic Budget, should restore 
equilibrium in the Irish balance of payments. But equilibrium, 
however vital, is mainly a technical consideration. What reall) 
matters is the level at which equilibrium is maintained. 
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Economic expansion in Ireland demands as great a total of 
imports as the economy can afford. The limits to expansion 
are set by the level of agricultural exports; and that level will 
be determined by the availability from domestic savings or 
from foreign investors of the capital necessary to increase 
production. Increased production in agriculture would cure 
the basic disorder in the Irish economy and quickly eliminate 
balance of payments troubles as well. 


The Writer's Map 


By BENEDICT KIELY 


Benedict Kiely is literary editor of the Irish Press; he is 
also the author of several novels, of which the most recent, 
There Was an Ancient House (Methuen), was favourably 
reviewed in the Spectator, and elsewhere, last June. 


UTSIDE this house on Rathgar Road, Dublin, no 
() ssn at all from where AE every Tuesday night 

once went up in his balloon in the delicate, cheering 
fumes of tea and high talk, the first real spring sun is shining. 

If | had drawn this map two days ago my mood would have 
been different. It was all rain then on old railings that needed 
paint, on houses where old ladies, young on Mafeking night, 
peeped nervously from behind blistered doors, or where young 
female civil servants, fresh from Killenaule, Cahirciveen or 
Cloughjordan, squeezed themselves into bed-sitting rooms. 

Through the rain came a young Dublin poet, home from 
Barcelona, wondering why he came, telling stories of a London 
wedding with seven or eight notable poets present. What Dublin 
wedding, you wondered in the rain, would bring seven or eight 
poets together, and if there could be such a wedding would the 
blessed bride ever recover from the shock? 

But just this morning it is possible to believe that Ireland is 
a lively and lovely island and that her writers are taking 
cognisance of the fact. A few miles from here, farther out 
towards the mountains, our senior poet, Austin Clarke, his 
learned head humming with Gaelic assonance, may possibly 
be preparing his next acerb review for the /rish Times. My 
next-door neighbour is a man who has written a scholarly book 
on Brendan the Navigator. If I travel north as far as Stephen’s 
Green I may meet the poet, Patrick Kavanagh, long green 
scarf down to his toes, his feet never quite at home on the 
unyielding pavements, never once in all the years since, as he 
says himself, Dublin taught him to be wise. His weekly lecture 
in University College has long ago beaten out Waiting for 
Godot as the city’s greatest theatrical attraction. Farther north 
again | may meet Brendan Behan, who, conscious of un- 
counted generations of Dublin ancestry, feels that everything 
beyond the city’s bus termini is bog and brushwood where 
Elizabethan armies whole once sank. 

Beyond the Liffey in the Post Office building that once 
housed a revolution and now houses a radio station sits the 
novelist Francis MacManus, who has just published a book in 
Irish about travel in the US and has just had a play, Judgment 
on James O'Neill, on at the Abbey. A few offices away sits 
Mervyn Wall, who has just published a skit of a novel, No 
Trophies Raise, about the Civil Service and about a semi- 
religious secret society called the Warriors of the Cross which 
May or may not be. the Rosicrucians. Under the same roof is 
another poet, another assonantal man, Robert Farren. Lennox 
Robinson and Donagh MacDonagh are anthologising Irish 
verse for the Oxford University Press. Mary Lavin, divided 
between a flat in town and a farm in green Meath by the Boyne 
and Bective Bridge, has just published a new book of short 
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stories. Denis Johnston, working with US backing on a book 
on Swift, is speaking in an easy, intimate, witty way on Radio 
Eireann, Peadar O’Donnell has published a new novel, The 
Big Windows, which cries back to the pure, peasant simplicities 
of life in West Donegal and conceals effectively from anyone 
who didn’t know it that Peadar has been a social agitator all his 
life. Sean O’Faolain appears for a gracious, gentlemanly 
moment to lecture to the Italian Institute on Carlo Levi and the 
writers of the South. Frank O’Connor is seen briefly in the 
course of a visit. From Crosshaven in Cork, where Drake’s 
ships one time lay, Daniel Corkery, once mentor to O’Connor 
and O’Faolain, writes now and again a strong note about the 
meaning of nationalism. Sean O’Casey writes from Britain 
to tell the literary set among the students of Trinity College 
that Bernard Shaw was the third and only genuine Saint Patrick. 

Below the Shannon in Listowel, in County Kerry, Bryan 
MacMahon, who wrote Children of the Rainbow, sets golden 
music to the old ballads and romanticises the tinkers. M. J. 
Molloy, the playwright, is probably working quietly some- 
where in the West and, much more surprising, Liam O’Flaherty 
is quiet somewhere in Dublin. Padraic Fallon is close to earth 
and sea in the ocean-eroded County Wexford. If I meet 
Martin Sheridan, of the /rish Times, we'll agree that writers in 
Dublin should meet writers in Belfast in a union of hearts, or 
heads even; and then we'll agree to go, but like Estragon and 
Vladimir we will stay where we are under the crooked tree that 
Sam Beckett stole from Yeats. 

The University and Civil Service wits are writing wisely 
under pseudonyms or no nyms at all, in the new Leader. 
Through a book club called An Club Leabhar, writers in Irish 
have arranged that two to three thousand people will buy their 
books, whether they read them or not. An Archbishop hopes 
in writing that a certain periodical will help ‘in grouping 
Catholic writers who will attempt to set forth a viewpoint 
based on sound Catholic social teaching.’ The periodical is 
indeed Catholic in an Irish way, but somehow lacking in any- 
thing that could coldbloodedly be called writing. 

The theological, clerical and scholarly reviews flourish. Nasty 
people might say that the theologians are the only people who 
have time to write in Ireland, the only people who feel perfectly 
at ease when expressing themselves. Studies, a valuable 
periodical, has changed from a historic, dull-brown cover to a 
bright new red one, as if, says the inevitable Dublin wit, the 
Jesuits who run ‘t had taken to using lipstick. 

This is all pleasant and gossipy, particularly when the sun 
is shining. Talk is a torrent, and talk at its best is always a 
beginning. The pint is still creamy and the grey juice of the 
barley runs with a light that ever pleases our eyes. Tea is eight 
and four the pound, but then AE has gone up in his last 
balloon and may grow his own tea plants now on some celestial, 
terraced hillside. Great things may be going on here under the 
surface. Patrick Kavanagh may write some poems; Brendan 
Behan may finish that book and see safely that it cannot be 
subjected to the space mishaps that make conundrums out of 
newspaper articles; Michael McLaverty, Francis MacManus, 
Mervyn Wall, and Bryan MacMahon may collaborate on the 
great Irish novel. Dickens, in spite of the fact that he was a 
critic of the social order, which a learned man here thinks a 
novelist should not be, has not yet been banned by the censor. 
Anything may happen, but at the moment nothing much is. 

‘Let us drink, my friends,’ as the Barcelona poet, Costafreda, 
says; ‘death does not exist, the wheat will have its fruit and the 
woman will wait.’ If the censor does not ask her to move on. 

Let us meanwhile be glad for the first sunshine and the buds 
on these old trees. As any patriot is liable to say when the spirit 
takes him that way : ‘We will arise again.’ 








































Ended Isolation 
By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


Erskine B. Childers is the grandson of the author of The 
Riddle of the Sands, who later became one of Mr. de 
Valera’s staunchest supporters; and the son of the 
Erskine Childers who has been a minister in Mr. de 
Valera’s. last governments. Erskine Ill has eschewed 
national for international affairs; he is one of Ireland's 
foremost writers and broadcasters on the subject. 

AST December, Ireland was pitched back into the arena 
[« world politics after sixteen years of relative isolation. 

Her admission to the UN in the final ‘package’ member- 
ship deal calls for a re-examination of her role, and her 
specific policies, in the world. The broad generalities that 
sufficed during the years of isolation will no longer do. 

It is important to define this isolation. From 1939 (with 
the collapse of the League of Nations, of which she had been 
a member) to 1945, Ireland abstained from the comity of 
Allies fighting the Axis. After the war she quite promptly 
applied for UN membership, the Dail having approved the 
Charter. On two occasions the Soviet Union gave grounds 
for its veto of the application: that wartime neutrality did 
not make Ireland a ‘peace-loving nation’; and that Moscow 
had no diplomatic relations with Dublin. Both were mere 
pretexts for the obvious; thereafter Ireland became/another 
victim of the long membership dispute. 

When the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949, Ireland 
applied to it the same formula, in essence, on which her war- 
time neutrality had been based: membership in such a military 
alliance was incompatible with retention of part of the island 
by one of NATO’s sponsors. There was no question where 
Ireland stood in the growing ideological conflict. But all 
parties in the Dail agreed that Partition stood paramount— 
that a question of principle was involved. 

In the same year, the Dail approved the Coalition Govern- 
ment’s decision to repeal the 1936 External Relations Act 
and declare a sovereign Republic wholly removed from the 
British Commonwealth. The Prime Minister, Mr. Costello, 
speaking to this resolution, affirmed that it was ‘not an expres- 
sion of nationalistic egotism or isolationism,’ but was designed 
to put an end to ‘twenty-five years of futile and unending 
discussions as to the nature and subtlety of our Constitutional 
position.’ 

In Europe. however, the Republic became a foundation 
member of the Council of Europe, taking to date a functional 
rather than ‘federal’ approach to unity. Ireland was the first 
State to recognise compulsory jurisdiction of the European 
Court of ‘Human Rights; she has appointed a permanent 
representative to Strasbourg; and her present External Affairs 
Minister is Chairman of the Committee of Ministers. In these 
European associations, as in her membership of OEEC, EPU, 
WHO, ILO, and a host of other specialised agencies, she has 
played her part. 

But without UN, NATO or Commonwealth membership. 
and because of the very insularity that Partition tends to foster, 
Irish public opinion has not been particularly interested in 
world affairs. A colonial issue will always find protagonists; 
the dangers and evils of international Communism need little 
elaboration in one of the most devoutly Catholic countries in 
the world. Yet even on these two subjects—nationalism and 
the cold war—lIreland’s UN delegation will find itself in 
unfamiliar surroundings. 

Ireland’s whole background suggests, for example, that she 
should find easy common ground with Asian and Arab 
mationalism at the UN. But in the growing instances where 
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that nationalism has deep undercurrents of ‘neutralism’ in 
the cold war, she will have some new and difficult decisions, 
Abstention from NATO, on the Irish premise, is a very 
different matter from the Arab-Asian concept of “non-align- 
ment.’ And finding her vote joined by Soviet-bloc votes on 
anti-colonialist matters may not be as readily acceptable to 
Ireland as to Arab-Asian governments. 

Given the tide of international opinion over the last sixteen 
years, Ireland has been, fortunate in her few foreign policy 
decisions. The question of NATO has not seriously affected 
relations with the United States (twenty million Irish. 
Americans). Her abrupt exit from the Commonwealth some. 
what shocked India, whose own form of external association 











owes much to earlier Irish ideas. Reaction in the United 
Kingdom was undoubtedly tempered by the Dominions; 
indeed it will not be surprising if future historians reveal 
that the Republic owes her continuing special trade and 
citizenship benefits within the Commonwealth above all to 
the friendly attitudes of Australia, Canada and New Zealand. 

It has long been the Irish dream—and on several occasions 
Ireland’s honour—to speak courageously for the world’s small 
nations, caught between the colossi. It has also been suggested 
that Ireland, historically of Europe and yet also ‘the nearest 
parish to America,’ can exercise a ‘pivotal role’ in the Atlantic 
community. And the tradition of Catholic missionary zeal 
throughout the world (with its new corollaries vis-a-vis Com- 
munism) burns strongly in the Republic. Now brought into 
the framework of the cold war by UN membership, these 
three conceptions must be reconciled with one another—and 
then further reconciled with nationalism at home and abroad. 

Mr. Costello has now cast a little more light on his govern- 
ment’s diplomatic goals. He has reaffirmed that the Republic 
will never allow herself to be used ‘as a tool to serve Com- 
munist imperial interests.’ Ireland will raise the Partition issue 
at the UN ‘if we get a favourable opportunity’; but would not 
be a ‘sore thumb,’ and will reject Soviet support. 

The Taoiseach’s statement, however, does not answer many 
of the wider questions Ireland faces at the UN. The govern- 
ment will presumably feel its way slowly back into world 
affairs. It will not be an easy task after all the years of detach- 
ment. But the challenge is there: votes must be cast; and an 
H-bomb on Liverpool would not leave Dublin unscathed. 
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The Course of Commerce 
By GEORGE HETHERINGTON 


George Hetherington is Managing Director of a printing 
business and of the Irish Times: and a poet whose work 
has appeared in several anthologies of Irish verse. 


Airport, which will take him past the ruins of the 

Domvile Estate and the spacious assembly plant of 
International Harvester to the more impressive end of 
O'Connell Street, or, arriving by sea, he may enter Dublin past 
Gandon’s Custom House and Michael Scott’s bus station. 
Either way, if he has come to sell dictating machines, or filing 
cabinets, typewriters or duplicators, his heart will leap at the 
prospect of the rich harvest that must be his in this apparently 
busy centre of commerce and culture. 

But the fact remains for his earlier or later discovery that 
this is a predominantly agricultural eommunity—to an even 
greater extent than published statistics appear to show—since 
so much of what must be called industrial or commercial 
activity is closely linked to agriculture. Indeed the Dublin 
businessman, if he is not first and foremost a farmer, is often a 
considerable farmer in his own right. If he is not, it is his 
ambition to become one. If he is engaged in the distributive or 
retail trades it is to the agricultural community that he is 
selling; if in manufacture, it is the needs of the farmer that he 
must first consider. It is the day-to-day prices of cattle and farm 
produce that are his index, rather than the prices of rubber 
and steel. 

It is true that this farming community consumes a very 
fair volume of paper and motor-cars (with their by-products) 


Ti visitor to Ireland may board the bus from Dublin 
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and indeed in many fields the Republic is still among Britain’s 
largest customers. Much, therefore, of our commercial and 
industrial activity consists either in the importation and 
distribution of these products or in a sufficient degree of 
assembly or processing of them to evade (or justify) protective 
tariffs. The industrial development policies of the governments 
we have enjoyed since the foundation of the State have un- 
doubtedly succeeded in encouraging the growth of light 
industry, in forcing local assembly of products and in the 
extension of the prime manufacture of an increasing number 
of components. 

In so far as these policies have proved unsuccessful in 
achieving the desirable rate of such growth, their failure has 
been due partly to the lack of a supporting financial policy to 
encourage the equipment and re-equipment of industry— 
because both government and, to a lesser degree, the banks 
are necessarily and properly aware of the dominant needs of 
agriculture; and partly to a petrifying conservatism of thought 
on the part of both management and trade unions, whose out- 
look, for obvious reasons, is still dominated by the rhythms of 
the seasons and the farms. 

It is perhaps natural that businessmen should tend to place 
emphasis on the shortcomings of fiscal policy, yet it is difficult 
to see how, in face of their own timidity, a more liberal 
exchequer could improve matters. Capital, though available, 
is not sufficiently abundant to justify its use for installations 
that, at best, will be used for some forty or fifty hours each 
week and will, in all probability remain completely unused for 
some three weeks in each fifty-two. Such wastage becomes of 
much greater significance as plant and machinery become 
more complex, more productive and more expensive. 

On the other hand, there is a crippling shortage of skilled 
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labour in many industries, despite the fact that there exist both 
ample training facilities and a ready supply of labour entirely 
suitable for training (indeed, it is anomalous that emigration 
should persist at all in these circumstances, 'et alone at its 
present high level). The Irish craftsman, be it said, is certainly 
equal and often superior to his opposite number in other 
countries; if he has a fault it is more often a certain lack of 
care and application, the common fault of the virtuoso, rather 
than lack of ability or intelligence. Nor has labour in general 
shown any reluctance to adopt modern methods or offered 
resistance to the introduction of high-speed or automatic 
machinery. It is to the expansion of the labour force that 
resistance is offered, and since labour in Ireland has for many 
years been both efficiently and to a high degree organised, this 
resistance represents a considerable obstacle to the more 
efficient use, not only of capital, but of that more valuable 
commodity, the natural skill of the people. 

Thus, while is is true that much of the balance of payments 
difficulty, which the Minister of Finance is attempting to 
alleviate by the imposition of import levies, is due to the 
accelerated import of capital goods to meet the needs of an 
expanding economy, some of it is certainly due to an artificially 
(and to the wage-earner, somewhat illusory) high level of 
wages, based on a shortage of skilled labour, more apparent 
than real. 

Shifting his attention momentarily from the cattle market 
reports to that formidable list of sixty-eight articles now subject 
to these substantial levies, the Irish businessman would find 
it difficult to predict whether the future holds an era of further 
industrial expansion and enhanced productivity or a period 
of falling standards of living in which he will have a much 
abbreviated part to play; he is perhaps comforted by the 
thought of the quiet acres awaiting his care, even if there be 
no television to return to in the evenings, even if (astonishing 
as it may seem) he may pay an extra 25 per cent. (import 
duty) if he wishes to buy the works of Ulster artists, like Dan 
O’Neill or Colin Middleton! 








Two Novels from Methuen 





The Straight and Narrow Path 
HONOR TRACY 


The hilarious story of the residents of a small Irish 
village who are struggling, in the words o! an authentic 
Irish sermon, to ‘try and stay on the straight and narrow 
path between right and wrong.’ It must be admitted 
that few o! them achieve success. i2s. 6d. 


No Trophies Raise 
MERVYN WALL 


Wry, lively and moving’ said The Times of Mervyn 
Wall’s satirical nove! of contemporary Ireland. The 
Irish Times called it ‘probably the funniest book written 
by an Irishman since the war.’ 12s. 6d. 


Methuen 
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Where Motley is Worn 


By SEAMUS KELLY 


Resident columnist and theatre critic of the Irish Times, 
Seamus Kelly will shortly assail far larger audiences: 
he was press-ganged a couple of years ago by John 
Huston on to the Pequod, to play the part of Flask, the 
third mate, in Moby Dick. 


OMING back from New York and Montreal the othe 

day I picked up a local New Brunswick paper in the by 

at Gander. Inspired by curiosity about contem 
journalistic standards on the great Lord Beaverbrook’s Native 
sod, I read it fairly closely, and found, even in the wilds gf 
New Brunswick, a report of a lecture given to some obscu 
literary group by some minor literary man, denouncing the 
reactionary and obscurantist literary censorship of the Irish 
Republic. A Canadian fellow-passenger, who had noticed what 
I was reading, asked me if the Irish book censorship was really 
so bad. I admitted that it was pretty silly, and that it was 
badly operated; then, defensively, | pointed out another Irish 
anomaly. In New York, I told him, I had been much impressed 
by Elia Kazan’s production of Burl Ives in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof. | thought it an important play and | thought it a moral 
play in the truest sense, but I had been told that the Lon 
Chamberlain’s office was very unlikely to pass it for production 
in Britain. Yet, I said, any company that cared to put the play 
on in Ireland could do so without official let or hindrance, since 
there is no theatrical censorship here. ‘So,’ said my Canadian, 
you have a free theatre? Why, then, do I hear complaints on 
ill sides about the theatrical decline in post-war Ireland?’ 

I was tempted to answer: “We have given English drama 
Congreve, Farquhar, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Wilde, Shaw, Synge 
and O’Casey in the last 300 years. Don’t you think we are 
entitled to rest on our laurels occasionally?’ However, again 
such evasion would be dishonest—as dishonest as the evasions 
of their responsibilities that have been practised by the Direc 
tors of the Abbey Theatre for too many years past. 

There lies the basic trouble in the Irish theatre today. From 
its foundation in 1904, and for as long as Yeats was active in 
its direction, the Abbey Theatre’s directorate took an active, 
constructive, tutelary interest in young playwrights. Synge, who 
was persuaded to play-writing by Yeats, and O’Casey, who was 
encouraged in his craft by Yeats and Lady Gregory, are two 
classic examples. My point is that the magisterial, almost 
paternal, interest formerly shown by the Abbey in fledgling 
dramatists no longer exists. Indeed, there is a strong school of 
thought in Dublin today which holds that it is quite hopeless 
to submit a play of ideas to the National Theatre. or alter 
natively, that if such a play is by any chance accepted, itis 
likely to be produced and cast in a manner that will horny 
its author—usually played as the broadest comedy, irrespec 
tive of the dramatist’s intentions. 

Challenged on these lines, the Abbey directorate will 
probably reply that they are governed by economics. They 
have a small government subsidy—about enough per year t0 
clothe a ballerina for one new production at Covent Garden. 
To balance their budget, they claim, they must cater for ‘the 
new Abbey audience,’ and this audience likes comedy, either 
farmhouse kitchen or Dublin middle-class. 

The Abbey’s directors are right, up to a point. Customers 
today do swarm in for meretricious comedies, and no doubt 
this helps to balance the budget. They evade the issue that 0 
Yeats’s day budgets had to be balanced too, but that this 
essential never disbarred worth-while non-commercial plays 
from presentation. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF THE 
IRISH 
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LECTURE TO NURSES, ROTUNDA HOSPITAL, NOVEMBER, 1953 


(Irish trained Nurses are helping to relieve the shortage in UK hospitals) 


FOUNDED in 1930 for the benefit of the sick poor. 
CONTROLLED by Acts of Parliament. 


CONDUCTED by a voluntary committee representing the Hospitals of which 
Viscount Powerscourt is chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION of funds derived from the Sweepstake Is by the Hospitals 
Commission which is responsible to the Minister of Health, 


MEDICAL EDUCATION— 


REPORT OF A PANEL OF UNITED STATES DOCTORS WHO 
EXAMINED METHCDS OF IRISH TEACHING HOSPITALS iN 1953: 


“The Medical Schools of Eire have a long and distinguished history. They have graduated 
Physicians who have achieved lasting world recognition, given their contributions to 
medical science, and they have provided, out of all proportion to the size of the country 
and its resources, physicians for England, the Commonwealth and many other countries in 
all parts of the world. 

“The great tradition of teaching which motivates so many of the leading Physicians In 
Eire, and the high ideals of the Physician-Patient relationship, to which the Irish profession 
is devoted and which is exemplified so admirably in clinical teaching in Eire, are qualities 
any country would be proud to claim for its own.” 


BENEFICIARIES of the Sweepstakes include the Red Cross Society which has 
received £291,147. The British Red Cross Society received £30,846, 


THE DERBY IN 


PROGRAMME of Sweepstakes includes: THE GRAND NATIONAL RACES RUN 
THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE ENGLAND 


OVER £8 MILLIONS HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED IN 
PRIZES TO 147 TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


For further particulars apply to: 
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There have been multitudes of complaints, some of them 
from the auditorium of the Abbey itself, about the misdirection 
of the Theatre if recent years. Good new plays are not 
scarce. In very recent time small theatre groups in Dublin 
have produced three which should have demanded production 
by the Abbey, and would, one feels confident, have got Abbey 
production in Yeats’s time. They were The Purple Path to the 
Poppy Fields, by Maurice Meldon; The Quare Fella, by 
Brendan Behan; and Waiting for Godot, by the Dubliner 
Samuel Beckett. All three were successful. 

Those who protest find that they are beating their heads 
against a stone wall of indifference. The dictator of the Abbey 
for more than ten years has been its Managing Director, Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, who was for a time a Cabinet Minister in the first 
government of the Irish Free State. Mr. Blythe has proved 
himself a convinced believer in the divine rights of Managing 





Directors. He has a predilection for the Irish language; and 
although this is shared by many of his countrymen, including 
the present writer, a number of them feel that too many Abbey 
plays are cast on grounds of the players’ proficiency in Gaelic. 
rather than in acting. He is also as impervious to criticism, 
constructive or destructive, as a granite pre-Celtic dolmen is 
to weather: in a radio documentary on the Third Programme 
some years ago, ‘I’m a politician,’ said Mr. Blythe. the 
successor of W. B. Yeats. ‘I’m a politician, and I have a thick 
skin, so I don’t give a damn what they say about me—not one 
damn!’ 

It is perhaps fortunate that Irish theatregoers are not solely 
dependent on the Abbey today. In 1928 two men of inexhaus- 
tible theatrical talents and enthusiasm. Hilton Edwards and 
Micheal MacLiammoir, founded the Dublin Gate Theatre 
opening a proscenium arch on Europe and the world. They 
broke completely from the Abbey’s traditions.of naturalism 
in introducing Ireland to Cocteau, O’Neill, Wilder and Miller 

Lord Longford, a founder of the original Dublin Gate 
and an early schismatic from it, runs a workmanlike repertory 
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company there for six months of the year, in Shakespeare 
Shaw, and eighteenth-century and Restoration classics, 
Younger organisations, like the Dublin Globe Theatre and the 
Pike Theatre Club, alternate between new productions like 
The Seventh Step, by Padraic Fallon, and Godot, and com. 
mercial moneymakers. Dublin’s larger commercial theatres, 
the Gaiety and the Olympia, between visits from opera, ballet 
and West End try-outs, offer fairly generous booking space tg 
local companies, and there are numbers of earnest and hard. 
working little theatre groups. 

To summarise pessimistically, while there is no dearth of 
acting or writing talent in the Dublin theatre today, there jg 
equally no very adequate economic encouragement for either. 
The best of our performers, the Siobhan McKennas and the 
Cyril Cusacks, must seek the major part of their living outside 
Ireland, in films or in the more lucrative theatres of cities with 
larger populations than Dublin’s. An ideal solution would bea 
rehabilitated National Theatre, subsidised proportionately at 
least as well as the Old Vic or Sadler’s Wells, and with 
subordinate provincial theatres attached. Ideally, this theatre 
should be directed by a man steeped in the best traditions of 
the Irish theatre, and open to the best traditions and innova- 
tions of the theatre of the world. A goodly number of Irishmen, 
appreciating that their national theatrical heritage is a worthy 
one, devoutly wish for this consummation. If it does not come 
about soon, they feel, the inheritance passed on by Yeats, 
Shaw, and Synge will dissolve in a state of chassis. 


The English in Ireland 


By THOMAS HOGAN 


A civil servant, ‘Thomas Hogan’ contributes caustic 
articles to a wide range of Irish newspapers and periodicals 
under almost as wide a range of pseudonyms. 


HE English—though they called themselves Normans 

then—first arrived in Ireland in 1169, since when they 

have been, in one way or another, around the place. 
There is a deep-grained hospitality in the Irish and it may 
not always have been obvious to the newcomers that a guest 
is one thing, but a permanent fixture—and one who proposes 
to take over the guesthouse as well—is something else. Thus 
in the 1190s Donal O’Brien, King of Thomond. greeted 
William de Burgo with open arms, gave him his daughter in 
marriage and a castle and stretch of land commanding the 
mouth of the Shannon. A few years later. the same O’Brien was 
busy slaughtering Normans in Tipperary 

As time passed, the less agreeable characteristics of the 
English. despite their well-known endeavours to show them- 
selves ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores, became clearer to theif 
hosts. In the thirteenth century the Irish princes complained 
to the Pope that an English friar was preaching the doctrine 
that it was no sin to kill an Irishman. In 1311 the Annals of 
Innisfallen, recording a raid in which everything from cattle 
and sheep to ‘butter-containers, swords and sieves’ were 
carried off, pointed out that it was ‘the most English, the 
most disgusting, the most outlandish and the most surprising, 
the most wretched, the most monstrous and the most cruel, the 
most exotic and most senseless thing that was done at that 
time or ever before in Desmond.’ 

When, with the Tudors, positive aggression started again. 
the Irish found the English even more objectionable—this 
time because they showed a curious and vulgar addiction to 
commerce. The English had presumed to ignore the trades- 
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There is a MARKET IN IRELAND 


lhe sale of consumer goods in the Republic of Ireland may be smaller than it is in England. 
but—make no mistake—it is far trom insignificant and can be remunerative if the job is 
tackled in the right way. 
lhe most efficient method for the development ot British products in Ireland is to market through an Irish 
Company. Today it is often advisable to manufacture in Ireland as well, but for some industries 
Ireland is not really large enough to justity a separate factory. In these circumstances, the 
soundest method is to operate in conjunction with an established Irish concern, and the Irish Government is 
encouraging outside industrialists, not only British but American and Continental as well, 
to arrange manufacturing in Ireland. 
\Ibrieht & Wilson (Ireland) Ltd., having complied fully with the Control of Manufactures Acts, are 
‘ready serving a number of leading British Industries. The Company can offer extensive production, 
packaging and marketing facilities to Food, Pharmaceutical, Cosmetics, Agricultural and 
Chemical Manufacturers. 
lhe factory, situated within five miles of Dublin at the port of Dun Laoghaire, with its valuable harbour 
facilities, is modern and well equipped. Albright & Wilson (Ireland) Ltd. possess a first-class 
lechnica! Service Department, stafled by qualified and experienced chemists, and have an efficient 
sales organisation in daily contact with Stores, Grocers, Chemists, Hardware Merchants, Creameries, 
Millers, Bakers, the Farming Community and Industry throughout Ireland. 


Enquiries shouid be addressed to the Secretary 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON (Jreland) LID 
IBEX WORKS - DUN LAOGHAIRE - DUBLIN 
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—-AND Y CARPETS 
or all five continents! 


Almost 40 per cent of our total production — from fine sewing twines to 
heavy shipping ropes — is exported to more than 50 areas 

throughout the world. The steadily Increasing demand for these products 
is a clear indication of their popularity, and of the regard 


for the high quality which we endeavour to maintain. 





The skilled craftsmen at our Newbridge factory know well the 








benefits accruing from these exports for themselves and for 
our country, and consequently give of their best to ensure 
continued trade with these foreign markets. Ireland has an 
age-old tradition in rope-making and weaving and we in 
lrish Ropes are more than anxious to play our full part 


in the revival of these ancient crafts. 


TRISH ROPES 


IRISH ROPES LIMITED 
NEWBRIDGE, CO. KILDARE, IRELAND 
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man’s entrance to Ireland (which, anyhow, did not exist) and 
the Irish resented this. The poet Aodhagan O Raithile 
summed up the reaction of a society that liked to think itself 
aristocratic to the coarse Puritan bourgeoisie in a bitter line 
that shows the deep-marked chasm between the two peoples 
_a chasm that is perceptible even in Mangan’s flatulent 
translation—Not for Saxon churls with souls of hucksters, 
waileth our Banshee.’ 

Relations became no better in the succeeding centuries. 
Ireland lost her aristocracy and England augmented her 
bourgeoisie. The Irish finally forgot their manners and inti- 
mated, in increasingly strong tones, that the invaders had 
outstayed their welcome. The visitors, whose minds worked 
slowly, but in the end, surely, at last caught on to this feeling 
and withdrew, at least partially. 

Did they leave—as legendarily they ought to have left— 
a ‘legacy of hatred’ behind them? Hardly. An early tale tells 
of two Irishmen who, travelling in Britain, found themselves 
put up at an inn. When they were leaving, the host cried “Mac 
Raicin, Mac Raicin.’ They were mildly interested in knowing 
who this fellow-countryman of theirs might be, but were 
greatly cast down when they found out that the Englishman 
was crying ‘Make reckon’ or, in other words, presenting his 
bill. Only an uncouth people would look for payment for 
hospitality. The Irish do not. 

All the same, they do have opinions (private, mainly, since 
opinions were one of the few things that the Irish could own 
privately for many centuries). The English, who firmly believe 
that, to all foreign peoples, they appear eccentric but lovable, 
are hardly in doubt about the matter. The Irish, to them, are 
a kind of occidental Gurkhas—or, better, a sort of Hibernian 
Cockneys—good, loyal fighters but a bit unreliable in peace 
time, though always a valuable material for jokes. The 
English love the Irish. But do the Irish even like the English? 

The question hardly admits of any valuable answer. The 
Irish have always tended to be bewildered rather than any- 
thing else by foreigners. The English are an interesting puzzle 
more than anything to be liked or disliked. First of all, they 
are so pink—due, no doubt, to their peculiar addiction to 
washing, particularly in cold water. Then their hair seems to 
be of a rare gingerish wiry texture. And they shout. The entry 
of even two Englishmen into an Irish pub where the natives 
normally sit muttering to one another out of the corners of 
their mouths, raises the decibel content of the room at least 
several thousand times. It is the indifference of the English 
that astonishes, their lack of shame—they don’t, apparently, 
mind having people overhearing what they are saying to one 
another. 

Above all, of course, the English are dull-witted and have 
no sense of humour. True, they make incomprehensible jokes 
among themselves; indeed, they treasure their jokes, cuddle 
and nurse them like old port. But they have no quick appre- 
hension of the exquisitely ridiculous in almost all human 
situations. When the Irish mind has darted off after the pre- 
posterous, the old, trusty Dobbin is still trudging on miles 
behind. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that in Ireland both 
Irish and English always look mildly puzzled. 

The English referred to are, naturally, the English we have 
seen most of. In post-war years a new kind has been appearing 
—large men with even larger women, sternly bent on the 
un-Irish activity of ‘having a good time,’ and speaking in 
accents that we thought were found only in music-halls. But 
then they cannot be really English. 

And the Anglo-Irish? “We weakened the structure our- 
selves. says one of their poets, ‘and the mine caved in upon 
us.’ And they hadn’t even acquired a banshee. 


The Incompleat Angler 


J. P. Digby’s book Emigration: The Answer did much to 
awaken Irish opinion to the extraordinary neglect of 
potentially one of its most profitable resources. The author, 
who is managing director of Pye Radio in Ireland, is the 
leading authority on Irish fisheries. 


HE visitor touring Ireland for the first time will be 
struck by its expanse of lake waters. If the tourist be 
an angler, or more especially, a ‘coarse’ fisherman, he 
will be amazed at the almost complete absence of life on 
their shores. He could be pardoned for concluding that these 
lakes were either rigidly preserved, or so polluted as to be 
incapable of supporting fish life. He would be wrong. 
Perhaps in no country in Europe are conditions so ideal 
for the growth of fish, nor lakes stocked to such abundance. The 
explanation for their desertion is simple. The angler in Ireland 
graduates from pinkeen to trout. He has no knowledge of the 
niceties of coarse fishing, and no conception of its sport. 
Even in his chosen sport he is discriminating, and rarely visits 
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the lakes except when conditions are favourable to a heavy 
creel. For a few weeks at the end of May and the beginning 
of June, when the mayfly hatches in abundance, and perhaps 
for a week in August when the large trout rise to the ‘daddy,’ 
only then do these vast limestone lakes show signs of life. 
Although productive of heavy bags in both weight and 
numbers, there is no artistry in the method of fishing at these 
seasons. The natural fly, usually two to a hook attached to a 
yard of cast and a silk line, supported by a 15- to 16-foot rod, 
drifts with the wind some yards ahead of the boat. When the 
fly disappears, and at the slow count of one, two, three, the 
strike is made, the fish is hooked with little hope of escape 
since the tackle is more than robust. This method of catching 
fish is so simple that the novice is often most successful. 














Perhaps it is well that mayfly fishing has its devotees, since 
these large lake trout are mainly cannibal and only rise to 
the surface when there is a plethora of fly. The real fly fisher- 
men would view their elimination with little concern, but 
since their spawning capacity is high, there is little merit in 
singling them out for destruction whilst the myriads of coarse 
fish have the complete freedom of the lakes. 

The necessity of redressing the balance of nature which the 
neglect of coarse fishing has entailed, has found some appre- 
ciation in recent times. Whether the Inland Fisheries Trust, 
which was formed in 1951 for the purpose of developing the 
trout fisheries, will make an appreciable improvement by trap- 
ping perch and netting pike is a matter of opinion. With the 


" limited funds at its disposal, and the vast area to be covered, 


it would be too much to look for a general improvement in 
the foreseeable future. A more hopeful prospect for the 
development of the game fish lies in the interest created 
recently by the Tourist Board in their invitation to members 
of British coarse fishing clubs to sample our waters. The fact 
that catches were more than satisfactory marks but the begin- 
ning of the story. To attract the tens of thousands necessary 
to make an impression on our hordes of coarse fishes, accom- 
modation must be provided to suit varying needs and pockets. 

Since coarse fishing is an off-season pastime, practised 
mainly from September to March, transit companies and hotels 
must realise its benefits and fix their charges accordingly. The 
traffic will demand a first-class advisory service as to where 
to fish and where to stay. Coarse fishing, with upwards of two 
million votaries in Britain, is big business and must be catered 
for an that plane. 
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The rivers and lakes of the Shannon, comprising as they do 
25 per cent. of the total water area of the country, is ideal 
for coarse fishing. It is controlled from source to mouth by 
the Electricity Supply Board. 

The Board has recently set about the reconstruction of the 
salmon fisheries—world-famous before the advent of the 
hydro-electric scheme in 1929. In the then lack of knowledge 
of fishery lore the fish pass—situated at the head of the dam 
nine miles from the tail race, with the ascent for fish through 
the old river through which ten cubic metres of water per 
second passed—proved unattractive to the fish, which pre- 
ferred, as was natural, the main volume of water in the tail 
race from which no ascent was possible to the upper waters; 
and in consequence the upper tributaries, over the years, were 
practically denuded of salmon. The only tributary unaffected 
was the Mulcair River, a small spate stream twenty miles 
long and with approximately the same stretch of spawning 
beds. Until 1941 the Board operated its commercial fisheries 
by means of nets. In that year it installed a method of capture 
recommended by the Fishery Commission of 1935, which 
enabled a methodical propagation of its waters. It consisted 
of a trap extending across the river divided into compartments 
which could be raised or lowered at will, in which the fish 
were temporarily impounded to await release or marketing. 

In the initial stages of its operation, the Board was restricted 
to a commercial catch of 33 per cent. of the total run, which 
was at a later date reduced to 28. So successful was this method 
of regulation that in 1954 thirteen thousand fish were released 
from the trap, practically all of which proceeded to the Muclair 
River, where they congregated in pools before proceeding to 
the now completely inadequate spawning accommodation. 

Realising the loss which the lack of spawning room entailed, 
the Board approved plans for the erection of a pass front the 
tail race to the head race which should be in operation during 
the coming year, giving free access to the upper waters. The 
surplus stocks of the Mulcair will be used to repopulate the 
upper tributaries, and upwards of three million fry will be 
released to those tributaries annually. 

The Board has recently taken over from the Fishery Con- 
servators the protection of the whole of the upper Shannon. 
It has recruited groups of mobile water-keepers sufficient to 
give the river the protection it needs. The only obstacle to 
the return of the river to its one-time glory is the menace to 
smolts in the numbers of coarse fish in the Shannon, 

The Electricity Supply Board can be relied on to co-operate 
to the full with whatever body is charged with the promotion 
of coarse fishing, desirous as it is of making the Shannon a 
paradise for anglers, whatevertheir code. 
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CAPRICORN AFRICA 
Sir,—Commander Fox-Pitt’s letter in your 
issue of April 6 rightly stresses the importance 
for any political movement in Africa that 
Africans should play a full part in it. It 1s, 
surely, the strength of the Capricorn move- 
ment that in it members of ai] the races are 
working together to build a political faith and 
system for their country. For the 
draft document to be adopted at the forth 
coming Convention is the work of the Society's 
numerous Citizenship Committees, all of which 
are multi-racial in composition 

Commander Fox-Pitt goes on to suggest that 
the Convention and the charter which it ts to 
adopt will be of no value unless ‘the trusted 
leaders of the Africans’ are to be present. Well 
known and responsible Africans are certainly 
expected to be at the Convention and to take 
a prominent and indispensable part in all its 
proceedings. But the Convention will 
tainly not be open to extremist ‘black’ racialists 
any more than to their ‘white’ counterparts 

It is true that, as Commander Fox-Pitt sug 


example, 


as Cer- 





gests, some Africans are for various reasons 
hostile to, or suspicious of, the Capricorn 
Society. Only time and experience of Capri 
corn in action will convince those Africal 
that the Society means what it quote 
Colonel Stirling's own words in the article 
which you published on March 23 there 
is no basis for qualification for the vote within 
the framework of democratic practice or within 
the true interpretation of the term “parti 
ship” which could e long denied the Afri 
can a Statistical pr derance the al 
votes cast ’ It is for that very t 
some Africans of Europear I 4 n ext C 
tion are also hostile or suspic Ihe fact 
remains that “men of goodwill’ of all colours 
and creeds seem tf oe re I 
numbers that the Capricorn idea 
more promising road into the future 
blind alleys of black and white rac 
Yours faithfully 
N E SCOT 

ea eae 
rHE LABOUR PARTY'S SOLI 
Sir.—It is quite t that the partic ) Britain 
are ‘converging towards common denom!- 
nator’: but it is surprising that Henry Fairlie, 


who discusses this so interestingly, does not 
realise that this fact supplies the whole raison 
d’étre and significance of Bevanism. He invari- 
ably tries to account for Bevan’s actions in 
purely personal terms of ambition and so on. 
The truth is that on the domestic front most 
of Bevan’s acts of rebellion have been protests 
against the tendency to reduce the two parties 
to mere ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ with the main argument 
between them concerning only the level and 
incidence of income tax. 

Bevan’s support comes from that substantial 
section of the Labour Party that regards this 
Tweedledummery with dismay. Most of the 
economic arguments for public ownership 
have withered under the impact of Keynesian- 
ism, but the views of the ‘idealists’ have 
acquired new relevance. These are the people 
who loathe the whole system of values of a 
capitalist society as morally corroding, and 
indeed who dislike capitalism even more when 
it appears to be working than when it does 
not. They believe that the sort of society that 
takes. self-interest as its mainspring is 
indescribably ugly, and view with horror the 
prospect of drifting into a world of purely 
advertising values, with each rise in the 
standard of living offset by the arrival of 
some still more expensive gadget for the 
masses to covet. This group, deriving its views 
from the Christian Socialists, and from the 
William Morris school’ has always been vocal 
in the British Labour Party, but in the past the 
Morrisonian managers have usually won the 
day. After the experience of the post-war 
years the managerial sort of Socialist is at a 
discount now. Hence the attempts of Mr 
Gaitskell to provide a new rationale in 
equality.” Hence the attempts of Mr. Bevan 
to reassert a very old one. And hence his 
support in the constituencies. 

[he battle for the Labour Party’s soul is an 
enthralling one. May I draw Mr. Fairlie’s 
attention to the fact that it is going on?— 
Yours faithfully, PATRICK HUTBER 
2 Guilford Street, WCl 


CYPRUS—THE OTHER SIDE 
Sirn,—A damaging division within the Western 
World, which has contributed to the Middle 
Eastern has been the Greco-Turkish 
ift, caused by a wrong British approach to 
the question of Cyprus. The tripartite con- 
ference in London resulted in open conflict 
vetween Greece and Turkey, the repercussions 
1f which upon NATO and the Balkan alliance 
considerably weakened the Western position 
in the Mediterranean and the Middle East 
The defence of the West, as well as the pro- 
nm of vital British oil interests in the 
Middle East, requires a complete reappraisal 
of policy. which should be more consistent 
the spirit of the times. It should be 
realised that Communism today takes full 
dvantage of anti-imperialist nationalism. A 
policy which antagonises that nationalism 
ults not in countering, but in assisting Com- 
ist infiltration. The supply of oil would 
far more safely based on modern com- 
nercial agreements with sovereign peoples than 
on military operations. Correspondingly, 
defence requirements in Cyprus would be 
effectively settled by agreed solutions with a 
free and friendly local population through self- 


crisis, 


t 
ti 


with 


determination, rather than by insisting on 
colonial subjection against the will of the 
Cypriot people.—Yours faithfully, 


ZENON ROSSIDES 
Delegate of the Ethnarchy Council of Cyprus 
Park Lane Hotel, W1 
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SOME OF THE EVIDENCE 

Sirn,—Mr. Robert Lindley (March 30) has 
every right to find against my Law and Dis. 
order, he has no right to misrepresent me. 

1 have not achieved the ‘notable feat’ of 
‘comparing Mr, Pritt, QC, with St. Teresa of 
Lisieux.’ I wrote: ‘His name is regarded by the 
African part of the population with the venerg. 
tion accorded to the Little Flower in mor 
Christian countries. . . .’ The difference be- 
tween the authorised version and the revised 
version by your reviewer will, I think, be 
obvious to all those whose literacy extends to 
words of more than two syllables. 

1 am, too, taken to task for dealing with 
‘some of ‘the evidence’ in the Kenyatta trial 
and ‘fortunately Mr. Montagu Slater fore. 
talled’ me. This suggests some material 
discrepancies between my version and Mr. 
Slater's, though Mr. Lindley does not see fit t 
cite them, Both versions are taken from the 
official transcript and there is no evidence jn 
my book which is not in Mr. Slater’s, and the 
latter being a very much more detailed Study 
is, if anything, an even more emphatic cop- 
demnation of the whole proceedings. It may, 
too, surprise Mr. Lindley to know that in the 
preparation of my version I was the beneficiary 
of some very useful advice from Mr. Slater, 
which I did not hesitate to accept as I havea 
profound respect both for his experience and 
for his abilities as a writer. 

Finally Mr. Lindley apparently does not 
with me that all political trials are 
distressing spectacles and that the difference 
between a Western and Eastern political trial 
is the difference between ‘the bull ring and the 
abattoir.’ I am adjured to ‘consider the success 
in “the bull ring’ of Kabaka Mutesa II of 
Buganda.”’ I have considered it; perhaps Mr 
Lindley would be so good as to remind me as 
to when, in what court, and on what charges 
this protected monarch was indicted, tried, and 
acquitted? In twenty-four lines Mr, Lindley 
would appear to have arrived at a finding 
readily comparable with that of Mr. Thacker 
in the Kenyatta trial itself—Yours faithfully, 


PETER EVANS 


agree 


la Sandy Park Road, Liguanea, 
Kingston, Jamaica 


{Mr. Lindley writes: ‘By all means let the 
sacred text be referred to; no reader of the 
review would, [| think, suppose that St 
Teresa had been likened in ail her aspects to 
Mr. Pritt, even by Mr. Evans. As to Mr. Slater, 
1 did not suggest that he disagreed with Mr 
Evans; merely that he had written a better 
book—it would not be difficult. | agree that 
the Kabaka never personally entered the ‘bull 
ring’; he benefited from the result of a ‘bull 
fight’ in which his nominees were engaged. | 
do not think that the principle is altered, al- 
though I am tempted to conclude from Mr 
Evans’s letter that he in his wisdom restricts the 
word “trial” to “criminal proceedings.”’- 
Editor, Spectator.]} 

JUDAS’S SERVICE 

Sir,—The fourth Gospel is likely to be right 
in putting the Last Supper in the evening 
before the Passover. Nevertheless, there & 
hardly a Biblical scholar today who values the 
fourth Gospel history, as high as the first 
three. (See The Christ of the Gospels, by 
Gardner-Smith, p ff.) Of the incidents 
referred to by Mr. Hollis which | judge i 
probable, several are mentioned in the fourth 
Gospel only. The rest are mentioned only 1 
the first Gospel. The author of the first Gospel 
used a special source of his own, which is of 
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very little value in its narrative sections (see 
The Four Gospels, by Streeter, p. 502, f.). 

Bishop Hornby thinks I use the word 
‘probable’ too much. Bishop Butler, the 
philosopher of the Church of England in the 
eighteenth century, said that probability is the 
guide of life. It is also our guide in the study 
of ancient history. Our information is SO scanty 
and there are so Many gaps in it that we can 
rarely offer proof beyond the possibility of 
contradiction.— Y ours faithfully, 

J. K. NETTLEFOLD 
The Rectory, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos 
* 
Sr,—Y our correspondents overlook the fact, 
perhaps not quite made sufficiently clear by 
Christopher Hollis in his excellent article, that 
when Jesus said in the garden ‘I AM’ he was 
using the Name of God (Jahveh) just as he 
had on another occasion with tremendous 
emphasis. (John viii 58, ‘Verily, verily I say 
unto you before Abraham was I AM.’) Then 
they took up stones to cast at Him because 
of the appalling blasphemy. Now, in the gar- 
den—at night, remember—it is not surprising 
that their courage failed them and they ‘went 
backward and fell to the ground.’—Yours 
faithfully, 
Cc. G. HOOPER 
St. Michael's Vicarage, Bishop's Stortford 
Hertfordshire 


IN THEIR SHALLOW GRAVES’ 


Sirn,—We were interested to read in the April 6 
issue of the Spectator the review by Mr. 
Ludovic Kennedy of one of our books, In 
Their Shallow Graves, by Benno Zeiser. 

We much regret that Mr. Kennedy 
apparently received an imperfect copy. Had he 
informed us of our mistake, we should of 
course have been only too pleased to send him 
at once a faultless copy. In spite of our care 
in such matters, it does sometimes happen that 
an imperfect copy gets through, since it is 
impossible to examine each individual copy 
received from the binders.—Yours faithfully, 

H. S. FREEMAN 
Elek Books Ltd., WC1 


THE LOST LEADER 


Sr—In your issue of April 13 Lord 
Birkenhead may be pardoned perhaps for 
exhibiting ignorance of age-long democratic 
practices, but to insinuate that a Prime 
Minister must never be criticised or attacked, 
as being unfair, is merely puerile, particularly 
so, as in this case, when he was a principal 
in every major decision, whose evil effects he 
voluntarily inhibited. 

Martin Lindsay is equally to blame; but his 
ignorance may possibly be excused on the 
grounds that it appears to be rife among the 
back-bench Tories of this Parliament. As for 
W. S. Howard it is inconceivable he really 
believes what he writes. He may of course be 
living at a club, thus furnishing an excuse. 

A number of your readers, Sir, do not 
always agree with your political opinions, but 
like you we do believe profoundly in the 
‘Freedoms,’ of which the right to criticise, 
severely and persistently if necessary, includ- 
ing any Prime Minister, is one. 

Might I ask your correspondents if they 
would apply the same principles in the future 
to Mr. Bevan, or any other PM in the process 


of nationalising all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange? And, if not, why 
not?—Yours faithfully, H, E. S. HARBEN 


Mount Nugent, Co. Cavan, Eire 


ART GALLERY DEFENCES 


Sir,—The audacious theft of the Morisot from 
the Tate Gallery will have caused many people 
to wonder if the paintings on exhibition there 
are given adequate protection. 

Some months ago, a friend and | discovered 
vigorous chalk scribbling on P. Wilson Steer’s 
Toilet of Venus, which was hung unglazed. 
We immediately informed an attendant, who 
found two ten- or eleven-year-old schoolgirls 
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in an adjacent room, both of whom had chalk 
on their hands. He left the girls, who promptly 
left the gallery and, returning with us to the 
Wilson Steer, he removed the chalk from it 
by rubbing with his handkerchief after spit- 
ting liberally on it. 

Whether the schoolgirls or the attendant 
did more harm to the painting is, | think, 
debatable.—Yours faithfully, D. M. HUDSON 
18 Elmstead Gardens. Worcester Park, Surrey 


Contemporary Arts 


Good Melodrama 


THe Crucisce. By Arthur Miller. (Royal 
Court.-——THe CHALK GarDEN. By Enid 
Bagnold. (Haymarket.) 


SEEING The Crucible in Paris a year ago, | 
had realised that it was a fine, stirring melo- 
drama. What had escaped me in translation 
was the excellence of the language, the solid 
tactile quality of it. Here we at last have a 
play where the writing is fundamentally 
poetic without the self-conscious striving after 
artificiality which is the bane of the West End 
stage. Of course, it has its faults. As a tract 
for the times this story of a witch-hunting 
panic in old New England is notably insuffi- 
cient. The problem of Communism within a 
State is quite different from that of witches, 
since it is a problem of real subversion. Arthur 
Miller is, in fact, paying Communists no com- 
pliment if he thinks that they would hesitate 
to sap the foundations of the society in which 
they live for the greater glory of the Soviet 
Union. That in the US many people who were 
not Communists at all got caught up in the 
meshes of suspicion and deletion is not to be 
doubted, but the parallel with Mr. Miller's 
plot breaks down at the point where we can 
say that there are no such things as witches, 
but that there are such things as party 
members. What Mr. Miller has really written 
is a plea for tolerance and a denunciation of 
the hysteria that follows on persecution, but 
he has chosen an example that hardly presents 
a problem to a modern man. 


Not that the play suffers too much from 
this fundamental weakness in its philosophy. 
Regarding it simply as a story of human beings 
caught up ‘in the storm of the world’ it is 
effective and touching. Its attack on the 
fanaticism so horribly embodied in George 
Devine’s hanging judge keeps the dramatic 
tension at a consistent height, while the 
denouement in the trial scene, where a wife 
lies for the first time in her life to save her 
husband and thereby destroys both herself and 
him, has true tragic inevitability. This play has 
guts—more guts in fact than we have seen in 
an English-language play for many a long 
day. Its political parallels can be neglected 
without too much loss. I fancy (though, since 
| have never been to America, I do not know) 
that Death of a Salesman is a better descrip- 
tion of the true American dilemma, which, 
when all is said and done, is not that of hysteri- 
cal persecution, whatever the European left 
may choose to think. 

The English Stage Company do very well 
in this play. Mary Ure is remarkable as 
Abigail, the slut whose lies start the whole 
thing off, while Michael Gwynn and Rosalie 
Crutchley both give powerful performances. 
This actor and actress are particularly suited 
to playing opposite each other: they both 





give the same impression of controlled 
violence. Mr. Devine, as I have said, horribly 
interprets the judge as well as producing the 
play with simplicity and tact. This was the 
first time I had seen the English Stage Com- 
pany. May all their plays be as good as this 
one. They are doing London a very great 
service, and I hope that anyone who reads 
this will support the only modern repertory 
theatre we have. 


* 


At the other end of the scale comes a suc- 
cessfully West End West End production. Of 
course, it is nice to find it being done well for a 
change, but I am afraid I don’t like this kind 
of thing. Enid Bagnold’s play struck me as 
irritatingly artificial. A realistic plot about a 
woman released from prison who comes to 
put things right in the household of a selfishly 
eccentric grandmother is told in language 
which makes me wonder whether Miss Bagnold 
ever learned about subject, object and predi- 
cate. The whole style with its ‘significant’ 
moments and its fearful, whimsically symbolic 
imagery is by Charles Morgan out of 
Christopher Fry (to mix a metaphor slightly). 

Of course, the thing is beautifully acted and 
produced. Poor Edith Evans—what could she 
not do with a real part? Even as the absurd 
Mrs. St. Maugham flouncing in and out of a 
garden where nothing grows and given over 
to conscientious eccentricity she is wonderfully 
amusing, while her effervescence is well set 
off by the ordinariness of Peggy Ashcroft. It 
is a pleasure to see two such actresses 
together, but that is the only pleasure I per- 
sonally extracted from the evening, though the 
playing was good in all the other parts. But 
what did it all add up to? What do those 
responsible for this production think they are 
doing? Is it art? Or entertainment? Or what? 
Sometimes I wonder (with Thurber) what the 
West End theatre has got to be enigmatic 
about. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TV Sport 


Tuts last week I have been watching sport 
on TV. Let me say at the outset that I com- 
mend the whole BBC set-up in this sphere 
from the benign Peter Dimmock down to the 
outside camera teams—with one exception. 

But, first of all, Peter Dimmock. Whenever I 
watch him, whether, as last winter, waiting 
cheerfully for a connection from Cortina which 
sometimes never came, or, more recently, 
telling millions of old ladies, as disinterested 
in football as myself, about some league match, 
I have been struck by his buoyant enthusiasm 
which is so infectious that it must be genuine. 
And I have decided that, apart from being 
my (and possibly the old ladies’) hero, he must 
be every schoolboy’s hero too—the woolly 
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uncle who once played for the IZ, the games- 
master who once golfed for Oxford, with a 
crowd of small boys hanging on to the hem 
of his reefer jacket inhaling the smell of his 
tobacco, like ‘a lot of Chinese drug addicts 


around a pipe of opium. Or has he never 
played cricket or golf? And is he a non- 
smoker? If so, then, added to his other 
accomplishments, he must be a superb actor 
as well 

And, scattered through the length and 
breadth of the country under Uncle Peter's 


panama are a team of scarcely less admirable 
enthusiasts whose name is legion. From these, 
may I be allowed to select two, Messrs. Peter 
O’Sullevan and Clive Graham, who happened 
to be engaged in a branch of sport to which, 


last week, | unselfishly devoted three after- 
noons on my screen and one in person— 
namely, racing. 

This programme is superbly done. Clive 


Graham’s golden voice—if anything connected 
with a racing tipster can still be golden—takes 
us round the paddock, and Peter O’Sullevan, 
his colleague on the sports page of the Daily 
Express, provides the commentary. At this job, 
with his Celtic vocabulary, his humour and his 
accuracy. ' doubt if he has a rival to touch 
him in the world. Indeed, the added kick that 
these two provide to an already enjoyable 
outing makes one feel rather. like a visitor to 
the National Gallery who, having gone alone 
to study the pictures, finds himself being con- 
ducted through the rooms by two Royal 
Academicians who require no tip. 

And now for my criticism, which must be 
recorded, for perfection spells starvation to 
a critic. Somewhere in that set-up there is a 
restless camera operative who photographs the 
horses going down to the start. Admittedly, 
he photographs them very well, but to my (and 
I suspect to Peter O’Sullevan’s) fury he follows 
them into, so to speak, the last quarter. This 
means that the horse following the one he 
elects to follow is not seen and, in consequence, 
its colours are not distinguished by the 
viewers. So, instead of Peter O’Sullevan’s 
polite ‘If we stay here, let me, with all the 
concentrated venom of a helpless punter, say, 
“STAY THERE YOU! 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Two South African Composers 


Or the few South African composers played 
in this country, Priaulx Rainier, the senior and 
best known, long settled in England, is the 
only one in whose music any trace of African 
influence has shown itself alongside the Euro- 
pean. It has done so in the primarily rhythmic 
and percussive character of her music, in 
which counterpoint has had no place, harmony 
has been of very subsidiary importance, and 
even melody has generally been confined to 
the function of giving pitch to the various 
short rhythmic motives, the repetition and 
development of which has provided the main 
structural interest of the music. Within this 
style she has written various instrumental 
works on a fairly large scale, some of them 
of successful effect and sustained interest 
(though the latest of them, the Six Keyboard 
Pieces played at Wigmore Hall a few weeks 
ago, cannot be numbered among these). 

It is a very limited and limiting style, and 
since she has not previously ventured outside 
it the possible of her music seemed to 
be permanently defined. Now suddenly (if sud- 
denly is the word f work she has been 
thinking about for nearly two decades), in her 


range 





new Requiem for solo tenor and unaccom- 
panied chorus, to a poem by David Gascoyne, 
first performed at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum last week, she has most astonishingly 
and successfully extended it. She has done so 
by adapting her instrumental style at once as 
much as is necessary to make it singable (which 
is very much), and as little as possible. The 
result is a work as unrecognisably as it is 
completely hers, a work that doubles her 
stature as a composer and reveals in her 
altogether new possibilities of development. 

Still more than that, it is an important inno- 
vatory contribution to choral music in general, 
original almost to the point of freakishness in 
its treatment of the medium, and as far as 
could imaginably be from the conventions and 
banalities of modern choral music in the 
‘traditional’ style, yet still singable and fully 
effective as choral sound, as’choral music out- 
side that tradition tends not to be. The writing 
is difficult to the extreme limits of singableness, 
but it does not go beyond that, and the purity 
of the choir’s intonation in the common chords 
on which the composer periodically brings 
the music to rest showed how well she had 
judged the extent to which she might strain at 
the limitations of the medium. 


With this originality of treatment matched 
in fertility of invention, consistency of imagi- 
native quality, and beauty of sound, it was as 
memorable as any new work of similar dimen- 
sions to be heard here for many years. 
Imagining it at the Three Choirs Festival 
needs some optimism, but its religious charac- 
ter brings it admirably within the scope of the 
programmes, and it would more legitimately 
and rewardingly enliven them than any of last 
year’s experiments. It is, in fact, exactly the 
kind of rejuvenating work the festival needs. 
Worcester please note for 1957. 

The other main first performance of the 
week was also of a work by a South African 
composer living in this country. This was the 
Symphony enterprisingly commissioned by the 
Hull Philharmonic Society, an amateur body, 
from John Joubert, who is lecturer in music 
there. Though it would be taxing the musical 
evidence to attribute the fact to any African 
influence, he too has something of Rainier’s 
keen rhythmic sense — though he shares 
nothing else with her. His rhythmic sense, how- 
ever, manifests itself not as an obsession with 
percussive rhythms but as a flair for picking 
up the distinctive rhythmic mannerisms of 
other composers—in this case Walton and 
Stravinsky. He borrows most of his other 
thematic ideas from them too, but shows some 
creative gift in building up his forms from 
them. The serious first two movements are 
excellent in their eclectic way, and so is the 
witty finale, though it does not belong to the 
rest. So talented an imitator, still under thirty, 
may yet become a composer who counts. 


COLIN MASON 


Acting Diminuendo 


THEY Won’T Foret. (National Film Theatre.) 
——HELL ON Frisco Bay. (Warner.}——ON 
THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE. (Rialto.) 

To compare the acting in They Won't Forget, 

now showing as part of the ‘Tribute to the 

Warner Brothers’ season at the National Film 

Theatre, with that of Hell on Frisco Bay is a 

lesson in changes of acting technique in the 

cinema. Not that, as films, the two are really 
comparable. They Won't Forget is serious, 
impressive, and memorable; Hell on Frisco 

Bay tough routine stuff you'll forget in a 
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week, They Won't Forget was made by Mervyn 
LeRoy in 1937, with a diminutive Lana Turner 
as the schoolgirl whose murder sets Off a 
lynch mob in a small southern town; Hell 
on Frisco Bay is as up to date as Warner- 
color and CinemaScope can make it, jt 
is a matter of comparing a very good 
old film with a mediocre brand-new one 
but when it comes to acting, the odds on 
about even. Both films have splendidly full. 
blooded performances from experienced film 
villains—in the first, a rather macabrely young 
and jaunty Claude Rains, in the second an 
ageing but still viciously magnetic Edward G. 
Robinson, looking more than ever like q 
cartoonist’s view of Lord Beaverbrook, both 
of whom give _ bigger-than-life-size per- 
formances of almost heroic unpleasantness, 
But among the minor characters comes the 
difference. In the twenty-year-old film every 
actor seems to be trying to grow bigger than 
life-size: the heroics, the large gestures, the 
whole theatricalness still of acting—these are 
what strike one. While the direction of They 
Won't Forget makes it brilliant melodrama, the 
acting can only be described as brilliant ham. 
Today the brash boy seems impossibly shrill, 
the frightened Negro too painfully hysterical, 
the vengeful brother too deeply South to be 
anything but nearly funny. Not only the 
fashions but the whole technique of film acting 
seems to have changed: we have grown used, 
since then, to a gradual diminution of grandilo- 
quence, to something quieter, subtler, more 
individual. Alan Ladd in Hell on Frisco Bay 
is the near-comic farthest point to which the 
modern throw-away style can get. Pale, impas- 
sive, stiff-jointed and antipathetic, he marches 
on to his vengeance, not with the smouldering 
gaze and twitching forelock of a generation 
back, but with a uniform grey glint in his eye 
to match an impeccable grey mackintosh. The 
glacial righteousness of his progress makes 
Edward G. Robinson’s explosive waterfront 
tycoon seem almost cosy by comparison. One 
beautiful performance bridges the generations, 
but in a mood of the most contemporary 
restraint—that of Fay Wray playing, more or 
less, herself, that is, an ex-film actress, once 
famous, now retired, still beautiful, still with 
that indefinable quality that, in any generation, 
is needed to make that curious form of actor, 
a star. Director: Frank Tuttle 
* 

An actor who, not so long ago, was playing 

hairy he-men appears as an almost unrecog- 


nisable but pleasant surprise in On _ the 
Threshold of Space. In rimless spectacles as 
disguising as those worn by the homing 


heroine of East Lynne, John Hodiak turns up 
as a stoutish, middle-aged, flat-voiced, un- 
attractive major in a performance of quite 
chilling authenticity. This isn’t, as you might 
think, a film about Martians and monsters, but 
a sober and often thrilling record of exper 
ments in high-altitude flying at present being 
carried out by the American Air Force. Guy 
Madison is the medico-parachutist with 
hardened spacial nerves. Director: Robert D. 
Webb. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Spectator 
APRIL 23, 1831 


A CONSPIRACY was lately discovered at Con- 
stantinople in favour of the expatriated 
Janissaries. It was cut short in the usual way, 
by guillotining of seven or eight hundred of 
the unhappy wretches engaged in it. The 


Sultan is a vigorous monarch. 
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BOOKS 


The Bourgeois Strain 
By LORD DAVID CECIL 


T first sight this seems a very odd book.* It purports 
to deal with Victorian novels; but nearly half of its 
467 pages deal with writers whoeare neither novelists 
nor Victorian; it ends with an account of the Victorian reaction 
to the city of Rome; and it is interspersed with a number of 
illustrations, mostly drawn from the Dutch School of the 
seventeenth century. All this, however, is not as inexplicable 
as might be thought. These disparate elements have reference 
to a bold theory, or rather a number of bold theories, about 
the essential character of the Victorian novel. Signor Praz 
sees this as a blend of middle-class Victorianism and the 
romantic movement: the wild romantic spirit that dominated 
the early nineteenth century was later tamed by the middle 
class into a cosy, domestic sentiment in order to fit in with the 
stability and homeliness and tranquillity which was their ideal. 
Not, indeed, of the Victorian middle class alone. Signor Praz 
traces this bourgeois strain as far back into English literature 
as Chaucer, and he sees it already actively at work in the 
Romantic writers themselves. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb 
Scott, De Quincey, are all bourgeois writers in Signor Praz’s 
sense. Finally, he discerns a direct connection between the 
Victorian bourgeois spirit and the Dutch genre painters of 
the seventeenth century. For these painters it was who first 
sentimentalised home life in art. Through Hogarth their spirit 
acclimatised itself in England, and was then translated by 
English writers into fictional form. 

These theories are more interesting than convincing. No 
doubt Hogarth was influenced by Dutch painters, and Fielding, 
a founder of the English novel, was influenced by his friend 
Hogarth. But still more was he influenced by the homely, 
realistic strain in the English drama and the English periodical 
essay. As for the Victorian novelists, none except George 
Eliot shows the slightest evidence of ever having looked at 
a Dutch picture, whereas they do show a lot of evidence of 
reading the older English authors. Anyway, if the bourgeois 
strain goes back as far as Chaucer, why bother to go over to 
Holland to find another origin for it? The fact is that Dutch 
genre painting and English fiction are independent attempts 
to make works of art out of material provided by ordinary 
home life. There is no need to seek to derive one from the other. 

Nor is it necessary to label such attempts ‘bourgeois.’ Here 
Signor Praz seems to suffer from what might be called Marxist 
trouble. He feels impelled to attribute all characteristics to 
class origins. One would gather from his pages that only the 
middle class had a taste for quiet or stability or family life. 
Yet kings and ploughmen can enjoy these things as much as 
merchants and shopkeepers. Signor Praz applies the term 
‘bourgeois’ in the most liberal and surprising fashion; to Jane 
Austen’s wit, and .Wordsworth’s love of peaceful nature, and 
Charles Lamb’s lack of interest in politics and Peacock’s 
dislike of incendiarism. This last application seems peculiarly 
far-fetched. Surely one need not be bourgeois to object to the 
house being on fire! 


* THE HERO IN EcLipse IN VICTORIAN FICTION. By Mario Praz. 
Translated from the Italian by Angus Davidson. (O.U.P., 45s.) 
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Conversely, Signor Praz’s conception of romanticism is too 
exclusively wild and weird. He sees it always as Byronic 
romanticism, dynamic, passionate and rebellious. But English 
romanticism—and this is why Signor Praz misapprehends it 
—differed from continental romanticism in that it was 
primarily contemplative, a turning in from the world of action 
to the world of dream and meditation. Lamb’s dislike of 
politics was romantic, not bourgeois: the typical English 
nineteenth-century bourgeois was a practical public-spirited 
person who felt it his duty to interest himself in the Reform 
Bill and the corn laws and so on. Similarly, Wordsworth’s 
sense of nature was a strange, mystical emotion, fear blent 
with ecstasy, not at all ‘bourgeois’ in Signor Praz’s sense. 
Indeed, he is confused and confusing about the romantic 
movement. Though right in judging the Victorian spirit to 
be a blend of the romantic and the respectable, he is wrong 
in thinking that the romantic came first and was modified later 
in accordance with the ideas of the Victorian middle class. 
On the contrary, it is the eighteenth-century writers, 
Richardson, Goldsmith, Cowper, who preached the “bourgeois” 
virtues most exclusively, and the later writers, Dickens and 
Thackeray, who suffused them with romantic sentiment. 
Signor Praz’s general theories do not stand up to close 
examination. 

All the same, his book is fascinating; and valuable as well. 
For in fact general theory only takes up a small part of his 
pages; theory provides the slight precarious framework on 
which he displays in illustration the riches of his intelligence 
and his sensibility. These are uninhibited by any sociological 
preoccupations. The book partly owes its oddness to the fact 
that while its author’s mode of thought is influenced by a 
‘Marxist’ trend, his temperament recalls Pater and Proust. He 
is an esthete in the fullest, subtlest sense of that wrongly 
despised word; able to appreciate very diverse artists, 
Trollope and Dickens, Lamb and George Eliot. and to recreate 
their imaginative quality for his readers. But his enthusiasm 
does not make him undiscriminating. He distinguishes acutely 
between the vulgar theatrical sentimentalism of little Nell’s 
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APPHO of Lesbos is the 

subject of this striking 
new novel—a superb reconstruction of 
the classical setting, characters and events 
of Sappho’s world. 13s. 6d. net 


ALEXANDER KRISLOV 


*** No man sings like the Lesbian singer” ( Alc@us) 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR THE BORDER 


BRUCE HUTCHISON 


“Because his book has a great theme, and one in which 
its author passionately believes, and because he has a 
true journalist’s eye for the significant detail and the 
infinite variety of human behaviour, it is splendidly 
readable . . . it offers probably the best general account 
available of the remarkable development of the 
Canadian nation . . . this book does at least remove the 
last excuse for ignorance in this country of how the 
first and greatest of British dominions established and 
maintained its British independence.””> THE ECONOMIST 
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SOME TOPICAL NOTES 





The enthronement of ARTHUR MICHAEL RAMSEY as 
Archbishop of York next week lends additional 
interest to the publication, on Monday, of a new 
edition of his much-praised and much-discussed 
book, THE GOSPEL AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH (I5s. net) 


CANON Guy Rocers, who has been Chaplain to 
four Sovereigns, is eighty this month, a fact that 
has already evoked tribute and recognition from 
the B.B.C. This stormy cleric and lover of life 
in many aspects has appropriately entitled his 
autobiography A REBEL AT HEART (16s. 6d. ner) 


LeIGH HowarpD was honoured by the Crime 
Writers’ Association, at their dinner the other 
night, with an Award for his BLIND DATE—a 
Book Society Recommendation which, the author 
has always asserted, is not a novel of crime or 
detection! The price is 12s. 6d. net 
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death and Lamb’s exquisitely controlled expression of pathetic 
sentiment in ‘Dream Children’: ‘A sublimation which is art? 
he says. And though he justly praises George Eliot’s ingenious 
images, he sees that, unlike Hardy’s, they are the product of 
fancy rather than of imagination. Further, he is a very good 
technical critic; brilliantly he analyses Trollope’s narrative 
method and Dickens’s mode of landscape painting. 

The fact is he never forgets that the novelist is first of al] 
an artist. Even if he is wrong in thinking Dutch painting 
influences English fiction, he makes his mistake because he 
realises how much painting and novel-writing have in common, 
The same unsleeping esthetic sensibility shows itself in his 
comparison of Jane Austen and Trollope’s style with the 
furniture of their respective epochs, or the parallel he draws 
between Chardin’s technique and that of some novelists: ‘The 
secret of his supreme success has to be sought in his technique, 
a legato technique if ever there was one, in which each colour 
acts as a mirror to its neighbours, all contrast being thus muted, 
and the whole being fused by imperceptible gradations into 
a compact harmony, extremely rich beneath its appearance 
of monotony; a technique that . . . reminds one of the verbal 
orchestrations of Proust and Virginia Woolf.’ How few living 
English critics have the taste or the knowledge to write such 
a passage as this. Because Signor Praz has, The Hero in Eclipse, 
in spite of its eccentric use of the term ‘bourgeois,’ is one of the 
most interesting books about English fiction that I have read. 

Alas, it is marred by some curious slips of proof-reading, 
Either Signor Praz or his translator appears to confuse Mr. 
Crawley, perpetual curate of Hogglestock, with a television 
star of today. He was christened Josiah not Aidan. 


The People’s Victor 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


How came it that this prudent, economical man was 
also generous? That this chaste adolescent, this model father, 
grew to be in his last years an ageing faun? That this legitimist 
changed, first into a Bonapartist, only, later still, to be hailed 
as the grandfather of the Republic? That this pacifist could 
sing, better than anybody, of the glories of the flags of 
Wagram? That this bourgeois in the eyes of other bourgeois 
came to assume the stature of a rebel? These are the questions 
that every biographer of Victor Hugo must answer.— 
André Maurois. 


. MAUROIS, luckily, does not seriously attempt to 
M answer any of them; his book* is very much better 

than this little collection of paradoxes @ l’américaine 
would suggest. This is a lucid, well-constructed biography, 
solidly based on wide and deep research, and making 
discriminating and efficient use of vast materials. M. Maurois’s 
narrative, although fairly long—about 500 pages—is compact 
and extremely readable: it has the momentum and the sweep 
necessary for a subject which demands greater-than-life-size 
treatment. The work is, the author tells us, ‘the largest in scale 
and the most difficult that I have undertaken.’ Much as it 
surpasses his earlier biographies—particularly his rather 
skimpy exercises on English subjects—it could only have been 
written by a man with long experience of the possibilities and 
problems of biography—by, in short, a master-craftsman. A 
craftsman, too, not burdened by excessive subtlety or over- 
much fastidiousness, or irony—and therefore at home with his 
subject. Hugo was the concentrated essence of a century of 





* Victor Huco. By André Maurois. Translated from the French 
by Gerard Hopkins. Jonathan Cape, 30s.) 
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Francais moyens and it is fitting that he has found a Francais 
moyen to write his biography. 

‘We have so rich a native field of romantic poetry,’ says the 
dustjacket, ‘that Hugo’s somewhat rhetorical verse leaves us 
cold.’ No doubt you have; perhaps it does. It could also be 
that you know less French than you think you do, and that 
you have a taste for misleading comparisons, flattering to 
yourselves. There is nothing at all like Hugo in the English 
field of romantic poetry. Nor was Hugo’s verse just ‘somewhat 
rhetorical,’ with the implication of poor taste and unwarranted 
excitement that that conveys. It was a majestic roll of rhetoric 
sustained for fifty years, with a marvellous variety of expres- 
sion and an always-deepening resonance. Hugo was a public 
man. He felt the events of his own life—the birth of a child, a 
bereavement—as public events, archetypes of human destiny. 
He felt the great historical events of his day as events in his 

rsonal emotional life. And always words, millions of words, 
gushed out of him, scalding hot and at high pressure, like 
steam out of his boiling century. He said so much that in the 
end he had said something for everybody. A section of his 
public followed his body from the Etoile to the Panthéon. 
There were two million of them. 

The corresponding contemporary figure in England was not 
Tennyson—nothing is more misleading than to think of Hugo 
as in some sense the Poet Laureate of France—and obviously 
not Browning or Arnold. 

The English Victor Hugo, the prophet and the incarnation 
of the century, was not a poet but a politician: Gladstone. 
It is not just that both became respected old men who had 
uttered more emotive words than any of their contemporary 
fellow countrymen. Nor was it that they shared a power for 
expressing and arousing moral indignation, answering to a 
great need of the age. It was not even that each was a medium, 
through whom inarticulate masses found a voice. The essential 
was that both were artists, and artists of the same kind: If 
love of liberty, that ambiguous and powerful emotion, was the 
force that drew their great audiences to them, those audiences 
desired that liberty to appear in an acceptable form, not 
inchoate and anarchic, but ordered, rich and beautiful. Glad- 
stone and Hugo had the souffle, the mastery of language, and 
the legend-focusing personality that could confer a formal 
order on a general release of emotion. In the case of the orator, 
it has been held that this faculty was demonic and annuncia- 
tory of disasters to come. The road to Nuremberg, on this 
view, begins at Midlothian. It might be truer to say that it was 
the nation which had no Midlothians that found itself a voice 
at Nuremberg. The relevant metaphor, for the age, is still that 
of ‘letting off steam’: that was, in part, the function for their 
nations and in their very different ways of Hugo and of Glad- 
stone. It is hardly wise to regard the process with suspicion 
because another nation, in a later day, blew up the boiler. 

Frenchmen, on the very rare occasions when they think of 
Gladstone at all, think of him as a symbol of English 
hypocrisy. Did he not veil his face in affected horror at the 
discovery of Parnell’s adultery, about which he had already 
known for years? And did he not indulge in a life of vice with 
the pretext that he was reforming prostitutes? (It is of no use 
to reply that in reality he did neither of these things.) The 
proper comparison, in the French view, would be with Tartuffe 
and Félix Faure, certainly not with France’s greatest poet: 
how compare the fustian of a politician with verses that are 
among the glories of the French language? The argument has 
weight when one places the works of Hugo beside the col- 
lected speeches of Gladstone; it has very much less weight 
When one thinks of the two men, living, in relation to their 
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communities. It is probable that many of the two million who 
followed the corbillard des pauvres to the Panthéon were there 
because Hugo had written : 

Je.ne fais point fléchir les mots auxquels je crois 

Raison, progres, honneur, loyauté, devoirs, droits. 

On ne va point au vrai par une route oblique. 

Sois juste: c’est ainsi qu'on sert la république 

Le devoir envers elle est !équité pour tous: 

Pas de colére: nul nest juste sil n’est doux. 

It is possible to regard these lines as less successful poetry, 
but more successful politics than: ‘That cloud in the West!, 
That coming storm! God’s minister of vengeance upon ancient 
and inveterate and still but half-atoned injustice!’ For Hugo, 
in pleading in very flat verse for mercy for the Communards, 
knew that his words would find an echo in hundreds of 
thousands of French hearts. Gladstone could have felt no 
corresponding confidence; the accent of his words, as the first 
intuition of his Irish task comes on him, is genuinely tragic, in 
marked contrast to the hollow and perfunctory eloquence of 
Hugo on the Commune. The poet and the tribune are here in 
the wrong places. 

If we think of the two men of genius as being of the same 
prophetic race, both poet-tribunes, then we may also think it 
no accident that in France the prophet turned his face to 
literature, in England to politics. Gladstone was an engine in 
which great forces at a high temperature were concentrated to 
make changes in English life, for good or ill. Hugo changed 
nothing, except the personal lives of those around him, and his 
style. And, since a human being who becomes an engine be- 
comes less as well as more than human, Hugo’s personality 
remained the richer and his life the more exemplary—although 
certainly not in the vulgar moral application of the last term. 
It is not a question of contrasting M. Maurois’s ageing faun, 
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seducer of servant-girls, with the self-dedicated redeemer of 
fallen women, but of seeing how, in Gladstone, all emotion 
tends to turn to controversy, to engage in public work, while 
with Hugo, a series of magnificent emotions, in a life filled 
with drama, found, within and without the limits of his art, 
free and spectacular play. The two men seem almost like 
complementary colossal figures—not devoid of cliché— 
designed to express the contrasting genius of the two peoples, 
art governing and art living. Prodigious creatures, concentrat- 
ing and revealing the essential character of the life around 
them, one feels, before their force and mystery, something of 
what Hugo felt, seeing comparable portents, at the zoo: 

Moi je n'exige pas que Dieu toujours s’observe 

Il faut bien tolérer quelque excés de verve 

Chez un si grand poéte et ne point se facher 

Si Celui qui nuance une fleur de pécher 

Et courbe l’arc-en-ciel sur l'Océan qu’il dompte 

Apres un colibri, nous donne un mastodonte! 

C'est son humeur a lui d’étre de mauvais goiit 

D’ajouter l’hydre au gouffre et le ver a l’égout, 

D’avoir, en toute chose une stature étrange 

Et d'étre un Rabelais d'ot sort un Michel-Ange. 

C'est Dieu; moi je l’accepte. 


Unpredictability 


Risk AND GAMBLING. By John Cohen and Mark Hansel. (Long- 
mans, 14s.) 
Tuis is not an easy book. Up to a point the metaphysics of 
probability are plain sailing, and so far Messrs. Cohen and Hansel 
sail plainly. It is clear that when we spin a penny there is nothing 
uncaused about the process which leads it to come down heads or 
tails. If we knew the strength of the flip, the velocity of the wind, 
the exact details of the terrain on which it would land, we could 
say with certainty which side it would come down. We only say 
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that the issue is uncertain and that the chances are even beca: 
we cannot in practice calculate, or we cannot be bothered to calcu. 
late, all these influences and because none of the influences has 
an inherent bias in favour of either heads or tails. That is what the 
authors call ‘objective probability.’ But their concern is rather 
with ‘subjective probability—with the question why, when odds 
are even, the caller calls heads rather than tails. It is not a yer 
satisfactory inquiry because, when all allowances are made for 
children and superstitious people and fools and the rest, Most 
people are, I fancy, perfectly rational about this—they see that on 
such occasions there is no reason at all to expect the one outcome 
rather than the other and yet know that they must call one Way 
They therefore indifferently say ‘Heads’ or ‘Tails’ according to 
which comes first into their minds. The gambler usually knows 
well enough that the chances of final gain are against him. 

The question is, when human choice is involved in the result 
whether there is such a thing as a free choice and whether freedom 
does involve an element of unpredictability. Whatever the meta. 
physical truths, it obviously does involve an element of unpre. 
dictability in practice. Human actions are obviously not wholly 
uncaused. As obviously, they are not as completely predictable as 
the workings of merely physical laws. The authors deal with this 
point quite clearly and satisfactorily. What, a little surprisingly, 
they do not at all touch on is the modern speculation of the atomic 
scientists which tells us not merely that we are unable to calculate 
whether a particular atom will split but that its splitting is itself 
absolutely unknowable. We can tell, they say, what will be the 
genéral behaviour of a mass of atoms. If the conduct of a particu. 
lar atom is uncaused, it is difficult indeed to see how the conduct 
of a mass of atoms can be predicted, but if there is this causeless. 
ness in the particular case, then it proves that there is unreason at 
the heart of things in the universe to an extent that had not previ- 
ously been guessed, and that cause and effect operate on only a 
comparatively superficial level. If such language is at all true, 
surely all theories of probability have to be drastically revised, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Divagations 
PREDILECTIONS, By Marianne Moore. (Faber, 18s.) 


THOSE who cannot make much of Miss Marianne Moore’s verse, 
and feel they have perhaps not missed much either, will find these 
prose pieces of hers equally unsatisfactory. On Saintsbury, on 
Pavlova, on the character of Henry James—whenever, in fact, she 
keeps off creative writing—she displays clarity and force. Else- 
where these qualities are submerged in fads. The first of these, 
frequent in American works on literature, consists in giving very 
debatable names to very uncertainly demarcated entities. The 
second fad, by no means an exclusively American one, consists 
in toiling through that unedifying region that lies between the 
frontiers of philosophy, psychology and criticism—the present 
habitation, and the potential tomb, of Mr. Auden. 

Miss Moore’s comments on Wallace Stevens, like those on Mr. 
Eliot and Mr. Pound, are marked by highly fanciful content: 

His repercussive harmonics, set off by the small compass of 
the poem, ‘prove’ mathematically, and suggest a linguist creating 
several languages within a single language, 

and highly poetical style: 

Upon the general marine volume of statement is set a parachute 
spinnaker of verbiage which looms out like half a canteloupe and 
gives the body of the theme the air of a fabled argosy advancing. 

But perhaps this a salad of actual Stevens phrases. 

Other pieces seem no more than connected—or rather serial— 
jottings from Miss Moore’s reading, so that in an essay entitled 
‘Feeling and Precision’ the roll-call includes Hopkins, William 
Byrd, the Book of Daniel, Picasso, Plato, Voltaire, Ogden Nash, 
William Rose Benét, Henryson, T. S. Eliot, Bacon, Longinus, 
Kenneth Burke (of course), Johnson, Dryden, E. E. Cummings, 
Rembrandt, Wyndham Lewis, Campion and Bach, together with 
more than twenty other personages, in nine pages. A kind of 
perverse charm, an instinct for the surprising quotation, even @ 
tortured shrewdness are far from lacking in these essays. What is 
lacking is any sense of relevance or direction. KINGSLEY AMIS 
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King Oil . 
Kuwait Was My Home. By Zahra Freeth. (Allen and Unwin, 


16s.) 

SyrIAN HARVEST. By Edwyn Hole. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 
CurysLeR replaces camel, and the badu dance before the shaikhly 
society of Kuwait in the secondhand coats of American hotel 
commissionaires. Alas, poor Valentino. Such are the trappings 
of an oilfield which in eight years has become third on the list of 
oil-exporting countries in the world. Mrs. Freeth, however, in her 
sensible and spontaneous book Kuwait Was My Home, refuses to 
be nostalgic. She goes hawking with badawin friends of her 
childhood, surveys the mushroom growth of western-style schools, 
and sits down at Shaikh Abdullah’s banquet to a menu including 
seven Whole sheep, with the same equanimity: she offers a concise 
historical and topographical background for personal impressions. 
Perhaps the significant question that emerges from her book is the 
political one: how long, in Kuwait’s headlong and somewhat 
grotesque race towards Western civilisation, will it maintain its 
traditional friendship with Britain? At the moment, we depend on 
this rich cockpit of Arabia for 57.8 per cent. of all our oil imports. 

Mr. Hole covers a far wider area of the Arab world than 
Kuwait in his collection of essays, Syrian Harvest. Many years 
as a civil servant, and an inquiring mind, have made him some- 
thing of a magpie. He can tell you about early Damascene pil- 
grimages and about the complicated Arabic musical scale. His 
mass of information is too heavy for a book of this length, and 
provokes him to lighten it with laboured facetiz, partly, perhaps, 
because unlike Mrs. Freeth he writes as a visitor. He is indeed 
happiest unearthing fellow visitors of the past, such as the 
Reverend Vere Monro, a prim nineteenth-century traveller to 
Damascus, who has some fine florid comment on the beguiling 
women of the East. MARIGOLD HUNT 


Petty Paces 
ISLANDS OF TOMORROW. By John-Erik Elmberg. (Hart-Davis, 18s.) 
SPAM TOMORROW. By Verily Anderson. (Hart-Davis, 15s.) 


HOW much courteous consideration is due from readers to authors 
and vice versa? It was Robert Louis Stevenson, I think, who said 
that he was unable to enjoy Shakespeare’s As You Like It, after 
making ‘all reasonable endeavour, and this seems to me just the 
requisite degree of courtesy. Reasonable endeavour should cer- 
tainly be made by the reader to be interested, moved, entertained 
or instructed, if the author is trying to supply any or all of these 
excellent experiences, At what point, then, is a reader entitled to 
say, ‘This author has literary bad manners. I will not put up with 
them’? Ih my opinion, as soon as the author has shown, more than 
once, a particular kind of arrogance—either the arrogance of 
assuming that the reader is prepared to puzzle out essential facts 
which could easily be made clear, or of taking for granted the 
reader’s interest in any fact, however trivial, which concerns the 
author personally. 

On page 40 of Lslands of Tomorrow Mr. Elmberg writes: 

One should not fail to travel by train in India. It is a tre- 
mendously refreshing experience to jostle mango-sellers, husbands 
and wives in search of each other, shrieking children, bearers with 
little towers of Babel on their heads, thieves, goats, attendants 
and policemen. 

He gives no indication why this should be refreshing, but goes on 
to describe how he and an Indian companion successfully changed 
out of one train into another. The next paragraph starts : 

In the early morning we rode through the peace of the woods. 
slithering cautiously down narrow tracks among bare trees. 

‘Rode’? ‘Slithering’? But when last located, they were in a train. It 
is not till near the bottom of page 41 that he gives a belated clue 
by referring to ‘the man from whom we hired our horses,’ and by 
then the reader has had to work through paragraph 3 on page 40 
which runs: 

Black-faced monkeys screamed and chattered and tried to sell 
us inexhaustible supplies of almond scent from the Parvati-flowers, 
but it escaped from the woods without their help, and floated to us 
on the wind. 
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Hereabouts, having tried in vain to imagine why monkeys 
should try to sell inexhaustible supplies of anything, one reader 
rapidly ceased to care how the author was carried. 

No consistent reason is offered by the author for making the 
journey which is the subject of the book. It took him three years, 
and ran from Sweden via India and Ceylon to Celebes, New 
Guinea and so to New Zealand, then back to Sweden. Once he 
mentions waiting six months in a primitive village for some film 
to arrive, in order to make records of aboriginal life, but not 
whether the film eventually reached him there, nor what happened 
to the pictures he wanted to make. 

Mrs. Verily Anderson is more careful to supply all the relevant 
information, but makes still more astonishing assumptions of 
reader-interest. She gives a detailed description, with dialogue and 
proper names, of falling in love and marrying the man by whom 
she now has five children. Twenty-three pages are devoted to her 
first confinement. By the end of Spam Tomorrow I was almost 
reconciled to Mr. Elmberg’s habit of leaving out so much, and 
was suffering from the strain of trying to read with one eye while 
looking away with the other, in embarrassment. 

E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


High-Grade Adventurer 


AN ELIZABETHAN: SIR HoraTIO PALAVICINO. By Lawrence Stone. 
(Clarendon Press, 45s.) 

TuIs is no ordinary biography. Its author describes Palavicino 
as ‘a very convenient peg upon which to hang illustrations to 
a... Set of themes.’ ‘Palavicino’s greatest virtue from the point 
of view of the biographer is his extraordinary ubiquity.’ This, and 
skilful handling of his themes by Mr. Stone, has produced a 
fascinating study of a high-grade adventurer . 

Horatio Palavicino came of a Genoese Patrician family. The 
Palavicini handled the papal alum monopoly, which dominated 
the European policies of the Holy See in the sixteenth century. 
Horatio managed the Antwerp branch, and one consequence of 
the outbreak of the Revolt of the Netherlands was to drive him 
into the Protestant camp. His brother, who fell into the Pope’s 
hands, was severely tortured; and Horatio subsequently made 
valiant efforts to pass himself off as a religious refugee. His 
Protestantism was reinforced by the fact that he made vast sums 
by helping the English Government to finance the Dutch Revolt. 
Palavicino was then taken into the government’s service as a 
diplomat, whose financial resources and connections made him 
the ideal negotiator when England was trying to weld together 
a German alliance for intervention in France against the Guises 
and Philip I]. His international contacts simultaneously made him 
a useful agent for the various peace negotiations which members 
of Elizabeth's government, and the Queen herself, conducted 
behind each other’s backs. Meanwhile Palavicino was using his 
court connections to bring off a series of financial coups in 
England, to establish himself as a country gentleman. 

This is the Elizabethan age without the Technicolor. The 
Queen’s foreign policy seems continually to miss opportunities 
and to waste assets (in a way that saddened Palavicino) because 
of Elizabeth’s refusal to spend adequately at the right time. The 
court appears as the scene of selfish rivalries and unscrupulous 
use of influence for financial purposes or to pervert the ends of 
justice. Even Palavicino’s most trusted friends and political allies, 
the Cecils and the Howards, ultimately let him down. For 
Palavicino left an elaborate will, which appeared to have founded 
a family endowed with securely entailed land, well on the way 
to a peerage. He died in an odour of sanctity and was com- 
memorated in poems by budding bishops and Puritan divines. 
Yet within a year his widow had flouted his wishes by remarrying 
—into the spendthrift elder branch of the Cromwell family. 
Palavicino’s executors allowed his will to be frustrated, and within 
forty years the whole vast fortune had been dissipated by his 
son and the Cromwells, the last of whom, ‘being much 
indebted .__. went into the King’s quarters and bore arms.’ What 
had for a decade been the richest family in Cambridgeshire dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace. It is a highly moral and symbolic story, 
admirably told. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


















































































































































Red Spies 
SovieT EspionaGe. By David J. Dallin. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


IN this country remarkably little has been told us about the 
operations and contacts of Maclean and the other Soviet agents 
who have come to aotice since the war. This book’s brilliant 
accounts of some of the Soviet spy rings in other countries, includ- 
ing those penetrating the American government machinery, show 
the sort of way in which our own must have been treated. All 
Mr. Dallin’s works on Soviet subjects are both expert and interest- 
ing. And this one is exceptionally so. Like almost all other com- 
mentators, he does not think highly of the efficiency of the Soviet 
spy system. But it is so large and has such.a stratum of recruits 
ready with ‘canned ideology in their heads and emptiness in their 
hearts’ that it is bound to get something, at least from the 
democratic countries. Mr. Dallin feels that democracies cannot 
entirely defend themselves, but does not regard this, at present 
at least, as more than a minor loss, if normal precautions are taken. 
This was not the case in the great atomic spy era. Nor is it the 
case in France now, where the author gives an astonishing account 
of the way in which political pressures have prevented the authori- 
ties from getting to the bottom of important cases of betrayal. 
The author shows some sympathy for those Soviet spies 
operating in other totalitarian States, like the Rote Kapelle ring 
in Nazi Germany. For they at least risked the execution that their 
own masters inflict on foreign agents by the hundred every year, 
while the Soviet spy in the West betrays his country with compara- 
tive impunity; witness the hypocritical fuss made about the single 
exception—the Rosenbergs. J. E. M. ARDEN 


Impostors Just the Same 


I PRESUME: Stanley’s Triumph and Disaster. By Yan Anstruther. 
(Geoffrey Bles, 18s.) 

ADMITTING the woodenness that laid Stanley open to ridicule, 
Mr. Anstruther makes his ‘difficult, lonely, and exceptional young 
man’ sympathetic. Stanley’s life has a mythic simplicity. An 
illegitimate child, betrayed into a workhouse when he thought he 
was being taken to an aunt, miraculously adopted only to lose his 
American foster-father, he came to Livingstone in the jungle 
conditioned by rejection to expect a snub from the man he had so 
painfully hunted. Instead he found a father. Mr. Anstruther quotes 
a moving diary entry in which Stanley describes Livingstone as 
‘paternal’ and ‘almost tender’ and then adds shyly, ‘though I don’t 
know much about tenderness.” From the famous meeting Mr. 
Anstruther turns to its acrid sequel. 

Here the ironies are richer than a novelist might dare. Stanley, 
who could lie in his tent imagining his expedition as a religious 
quest, had been sent by the gaudiest newspaper in the world. 
When he came out of the jungle, he was not only resented by 
British geographers as a vulgar American upstart (though he was 
English-born); his fame also aroused the jealousy of James 
Gordon Bennett, his editor, who allowed a critic to knife Stanley 
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in the columns of the very paper which had hired him, Mr 
Anstruther misses no nuance of the cynicism and cruelty that 
clouded Stanley’s return. 

I Presume is a fascinating comedy of manners. It has one bad 
fault, implicit in the neat antithesis on the title page. When we last 
see Stanley he is still a journalist in his thirties. A sketchy epil 
mentions his Congo exploration, his administration of the 
Free State, his mission to Emir Pasha—only to suggest that the 
earlier years were more important. Was the ‘disaster’ so complete 
as this emphasis makes it look? Mr. Anstruther ends too easily 
on a Stracheyan dying fall. We hear of Stanley’s fiasco as a lecturer 
in 1872, but not of the night twenty years later when 10,000 peo 
in the Albert Hall heard the Prince of Wales move a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer just home from his third expedition. ‘Triumph, 
Disaster, Triumph,’ would be better, for, after Livingstone’s deg 
Stanley transformed himself into the likeness of his father-figure 
and surpassed him. Mr. Anstruther scants the older Stanley of 
whom Sir Sidney Lee wrote, ‘In the short space of fifteen years, 
a single private individual, unsupported by a great armed force 
or the authority of a government, had been the means of jp. 
corporating over two million square miles of the earth’s surface 
with the political system of the civilised world.’ Stanley himself 
said, ‘I was not sent into the world to be happy . . . I was sent 
for a special work.’ He accomplished it, and his newest biographer, 
so sensitive to his youthful pains, needn’t have left him in 
humiliation. WALTER CLEMONS 


New Novels 


SOMETIMES it’s hard to see what makes a best-seller sell; but with 
Sloan Wilson’s The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.), which 1 understand has been a best-seller in the States, 
it’s very plain. Besides the obvious qualities you can imagine 
attracting readers—readability, credibility, variety—it has the 
useful one of talking a kind of central language that most people 
can understand, dealing with central problems most people have 
to face—money, jobs, the children’s future, the success of a mar- 
riage, the responsibilities of the past, a man’s place in society—so 
that almost everyone is able, to some extent, to follow personally 
what is being talked about. Tom Rath is thirty-three, married, 
with three children, and living an unspectacular but dissatisfied 
life between his house in Connecticut and his job (at $7,000 a year 
—that, not the work involved, being the important point, to him) 
in New York. A new job, a future opening out, the death of a 
grandmother, the legacy of some land—all these rumple the 
routine but put him into touch, quite by chance, with an almost- 
forgotten past—a wartime love affair, a child left in Italy—that 
shows up the arid present. Tom is surrounded by other men in 
grey flannel suits, other men in his average circumstances, with 
his average, not brilliant, prospects; yet, when he looks at himself, 
he can’t quite identify himself with them, can’t quite see himself 
as typical. He wonders why. Is it the war, the fact of having killed 
seventeen men with his own hands including, by mistake, his best 
friend? Is it Rome, Maria, and the child he never saw? An un- 
convinced, less admirable though less stuffy Pulham, Tom Rath 
is the eternal answer to the question of human averageness: 
statistically, even sartorially, he may be perfectly pigeonholed, 
but the idiosyncracies, the personal quality that made Maria love 
him with such desperation, remain. This is neither a profound nor 
a highly imaginative book; it ranges neither widely nor very 
deeply; but it is clever, exact reporting of a particular social niche, 
and so true to life that, even where one cannot agree with the 
premises, one can see the reason for what results. For instance, 
you may be slightly appalled by the way Tom measures his work, 
his friends, his prospects, his whole happiness, in terms of money; 
yet, so clearly are you made to see its importance in the day-to-day 
working out of his life, that you can understand, even if not 
sympathise with, his obsession. Above all the book is interesting: 
strangely you care what happens to this ordinary, dullish Tom— 
perhaps because his problems are as solid as himself, or perhaps 
because, before he began to worry his life away, he was also the 
man Maria was able to love, who could cram a lifetime into 4 
couple of months in Rome. 
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Another social portrait is Michel de St. 
r e's The Aristocrats (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), 
ees Pursuit of Love which shows us an 
a look and a way of life as exemplified in an 
ye <4 father and his uproarious brood who 
i like their English counterparts, a silvan 
and rather savage life devoted to the killing 
of birds and beasts in their appropriate season. 
Papa has spent his days trying to keep up the 
family house and his dreams of glory on a 
rather, though not very, inadequate income; 
, model landlord, monarchist, and keeper-up 
of pre-1889 traditions, a kindly master and a 
human, if bristly, sort of parent, he is also 
ferocious When crossed, half-witted on dynastic 
questions, and in general a good example of 
the social dinosaur that the nobleman inevit- 
ably becomes in republican conditions, For 
British readers the book is amusing twice over: 
frst because it is brilliantly funny in itself and 
very well served by Geoffrey Sainsbury’s excel- 
int translation, which wisely leaves untranslat- 
able exclamations and even whole phrases in 
French; and secondly, to those who are 
interested, for reasons of social research—for 
this attempt to define what ‘aristocracy,’ that 
woolly word, means today, this affectionate 
inside view of a small but fictionally rewarding 
corner of the world reflects a life surprisingly 
close, yet different in detail and in effect, to 
its equivalent in England. 

Walter Clapham, who wrote A Chill in the 
Air (Cape, 13s. 6d.), has so plainly been 
sitting at the feet of Mr. Graham Greene that 
at times he reads like parody. His time is the 
dank summer of °54; his place a seaside town 
of suitable seediness and a holiday camp of 
lurid and hollow jollity; his characters are the 
dingy and the forsaken, the immature or the 
ageing, people on the edge of crime or at 
last illegality, mackintoshed bats flitting 
monymously about bars and dance halls and 
back streets at twilight, and including such 
Greene-like old-stagers as the dreamy 
delinquent referred to throughout as ‘the kid,’ 
and the ex-RAF man slipping through despair 
into ever-shadier occupations. Only his style is 
different—chirpier, more ebullient, with fanci- 
ful and easy asides like: ‘Morrie, now almost 
bald, with only a reef of silky black hair 
around a pale lagoon of skin’ or ‘He chatted 
pleasantly, scattering his easy jokes between 
cigarettes.’ It is this individual and often witty 
dservation that gives one hope for him as a 
wer, not just a copyist, and makes this 
curious dank little book sparkle in places with 
a gleam of reluctant sun. 

Stella Zilliacus chats rather than writes in 
her Six People and Love (Putnam, 13s. 6d.), 
a collection of short stories (or articles— 
whether fact or fiction it is never made clear) 
adout various friends of hers in and out of 
ve. So much presumably true autobiography, 
% Many real people, come into it, that one is 
‘it in an irritating half-world between two 
genres, and the settings vary so much that one 
wonders at times whether they are chosen to 
display virtuosity: love in Warsaw, love in 
Geneva, love in Stockholm, mountain, lake- 
and. woodland love, etc. etc. Bloomsbury- 
Bedales-Liberal-international background, very 
authentic, rather depressing—I at least found. 
_Lastly a good, small-scale novel: Showell 
‘tyles's His was the Fire (Faber, 12s. 6d.), an 
oblique biography of Sir John Moore seen 
‘trough the eyes of various men who followed 
alm: excellent accurate detail, and a tremen- 
“ous feeling for Army life at the time—its 
qualor, comradeship and_ inefficiency, _ its 





‘normous casual cruelty. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


ONE becomes very used to living in a quiet 
place. Until yesterday we could listen to the 
morning songsters, and at lunch, if we paused 
for a moment and shut our minds to the 
background murmur of the one o’clock news, 
it was possible to hear the woodpigeons in the 
trees across the road. All this we took for 
granted, with ‘the bleating of ewes and lambs 
that sometimes stray into the garden and the 
mysterious hammering sounds that jackdaws 
make in a chimney at daybreak. Today all 
that is changed. The air vibrates and crockery 
dances, for a juggernaut is bringing civilisation 
to the out-backs we know as old So-and-So’s 
farm. The old water-main was inadequate and 
we are having a new one of suitable diameter 
laid right past our door in the interests, one 
likes to feel, of a generation as yet unborn. 
Yard by yard a compressor and its attendant 
train of shovellers and pick-swingers creep 
along. The jackdaws won’t like it, I am sure of 
that. We shall not be able to hear the love- 
making of the pigeons for a while, and I doubt 
whether even the pigeons will be able to hear 
each other very well. We must bow to progress. 


A PIPING STARLING 


Apart from the cry of the nesting plover 
and the sounds from a rookery, I think one of 
the delights of spring, or any other time of the 
year when one is lucky enough to hear it, is 
the piping of a starling. Starlings may grub 
in the grass and harbour parasites in their 
bodies and ticks in their untidy nests, but when 
the morning sun shines and their hearts are 
full they perch and sing and prove themselves 
poets and minstrels at the same instant. The 
song and the vibration of throat feathers 
reveal an emotion, a happiness that only a 
bird can express. I watched one this morning. 
I was in a hurry, but the piping was too 
wonderful to miss. The bird sat on the edge 
of a roof and piped for all he was worth. 
While he did so a cat came out of the 
window of a room beneath and crawled along 
the window ledge in the hope of reaching him, 
but could not do so. The cat grimaced 
and mentally devoured the bird, but the starling 
was transported with joy and sang on until he 
could sing no more, after which he departed, 
leaving the cat in a most precarious situation 
from which he would evidently have great 
difficulty in extricating himself. 

SPRING SALMON 

The excitement along the river at this time 
of year ebbs and flows as anglers take account 
of weather reports and water levels at known 
marks, for salmon come upriver by fits and 
starts and much depends on temperature and 
flood. The wind from the south-west promises 
rain, and while the river rises or falls between 
showers the talk in fishing hotels is punctuated 
by the rap of knuckles on the barometer and 
the sound of hobs on flags as one or another 
of the brethren clumps out to assess chances. 
Knowledgeable old hands suck their pipes and 
talk about kelts. Those with leisure enough 
are reconciled to waiting, while those with little 
conceal their impatience as best they can. Word 
may come overnight that someone has had a 
fish in tidal water and the bailiff reports 
another a mile upstream from that. Is the 
weather right and the river in condition? There 
is no answer, for the snug little parlour is 
deserted and the rods are missing from the hall. 
In the evening, when dusk has settled, someone 
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will have a spring-run fish to prove that salmon 
are running back to all the old familiar places, 


SOWING IN RELAYS 

Successional sowings are the secret of many 
a well-stocked small garden. The rush to get 
things in tends to make the average little plot 
overcrowded with things better produced in 
relays. This applies to summer cabbage, lettuce, 
carrots and a number of other things. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 46 
M. LIPTON (Ist Prize, McWilliam‘ Under 21° Tourney ,1955) 
BLACK (8 men) Wuire to play and 





= mate in two moves: 
at solution next week. 
per a Solution to last 


week’s problem by 
Hawes and Ravens- 
croft: Q x P, threat 


- 











fo ae ae Seer 

Wr a 7 Kt-Q 5; 2 Q-B 8. 
2 I om lL... Oem Ss 
_* QB 4 1.35. 

= Px Ke 2O x. 

WHITE (10 men) 1 Bx Kt; 2 


Kt-Kt 5. Attractive 
self-pinning king. with several good mates to 
follow. 

* 

Games with attacks on opposite wings are 
usually interesting and instructive and—even 
more than most games—usually won by the 
stronger player. This week’s game is an example: 
at the beginning of the middle game White’s 
chances are as good as, or better than, Black’s, 
but two errors—one positional, one tactical— 
cost him first the initiative, then the game. 

White, DONNER Black, PACHMAN 
(Holland) (Czechoslovakia) 
Opening, English. 
(From the 1955 match) 


1P-QB4 P-K4 21RPx P(e) Px P 
2Kt-QB3 Kt-QB3(a) 22P xP Q-Kt 5 

3 P-K 3 P-Q 3 23 K R-B 2 Kt-R 4 
4P-KKt3 P-KKt3 24 Kt-K 2 B-B 3! 

5 B-Kt2 B-Kt 2 5 K-R 2(/) K-Kt2 
6K Kt-K 2 B-Q2 26 R-Kt 2 R-R I 

7 Kt-Q5 Q-B Il 27 K-Kt 1 R-K R2! 
8P-QKr4 QKt-K2 28 P-Kt 6 (g) R(R1)-R1 
9K Kt-B3 Kt x Kt(6) 29R-B1 B-Q 1 (A) 
10P x Kt Kt-B 3 30 R(B !)-B2(i) Kt x KtP 
11 B-Kt2 0-0 31 Kt x Kt Q x Kt 
120-0 B-R 6 32 K-B 1 (/ R-R 8 ch 
13 R-BI Bx B 33 K-K 2 Q-R6 
i4K xB Q-Q2 34 Q-B2 B-R 5 

15 P-Q 4? (c) P-K 5S! 35Q x KP(k) BxR 

16 P-B4 Q-B4 36 R x Pch K-B.1! 
17 Q-Kt 3 P-QR3(d) 37PxP Q-B 8 ch 
18 P-QR4? P-KR4! 38 K-Q 2 Q-QO 8ch 
19 B-R 3 P-R5 39 K-B 3 B-K 8 ch 
20 P-Kt 5 QRP xP 40 K-B 4 Q-R Sch 


41 Resigns (/) 

(a) In this line, White aims to build up Queen side 
pressure, Black counters on King’s side: there is a similar 
variation, with colours reversed, in Sicilian 1 P-K 4 
P-Q B 4; 2 Kt-Q B 3, Kt-Q B3 

(6) Black wants to play P-Q B 3 (hence his two previous 
moves), but this is now met by Kt-K 4! P-K B 4, followed 
by P-B 3, is a tempting alternative to text; as played, 
White gets pressure on Q 8 file. 

(c) Very weak: he should play P-K 4, strengthening 
White squares and keeping his bishop alive. 

(d) Otherwise 18 Kt-Kt 5, Kt x P; 19 Kt B P as 
W Q now protects K P. White should reply to text with 
18 P-K R 3!, P-K R 4; 19 K-R 2!, P-R 5; 20 P-Kt 4. 
As played, he fails to block K side, with fatal results. 

(e) Slightly better 21 Q P with more pressure on 
queen's side 

(f) Otherwise Black plays B-R 5. 25 R-K R 1, K-Kt 2; 
26 R-R 3, R-R | leaves White even more tied up, if possible. 

(g) From now on White is constantly menaced by threats 
of Kt capture on Kt 6 or B 5, followed by Q sacrifice and 
mate by 2 rooks 

(h) New threat, o 
K Kt 5 

(i) Useless but so are other moves: it might be a shade 
better to insert P x P first. Black could win even quicker 
against text than he does by 30... Kt x BP!; 31 R x Kt, 
Q x Kt! 

(/) Mate in two follows after 32 R Q? 

(kK) Last fling trying for perpetual check by rook sacri- 
fice: Black’s 36th move deals with threat completely. 

(/) 41 K-Q 3, Q-Kt 6 ch; 42 K-K 2, R(UL)-R 7 ch; 
43 K-B 3, Q-Q 8 mate. 


Kt-K B 3 and later emergence in 





























































































Under-cover Work 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 320 
Report by D. R. Peddy 
A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from the adventures of one who was a Viewer for 
the ITA, a Taxpayer for the Treasury, a Non-U for Nancy Mitford, a Bright Young 
Thing for Evelyn Waugh, a Tory for Nye Bevan, a Teacher for Sir David Ec les. a 
Divorce Judge for APH, or a Civil Servant for the Daily Express. 


Non-U’s (the funniest), Civil Servants, 
Tories and Teachers were definitely in the 
majority,’ with a complete absence of 
Divorce Judges or Bright Young Things. A 
good time seemed to have been had by all, 
even by those who apparently missed the 
point and gave the impression of being 
genuine and convinced Viewers (J. A. 
Lindon, for instance) or Non-U’s (such as 
Frances Collingwood). Marks were gained 
for the authentic atmosphere of tight-lipped 
tension as well as for being amusing. 

R. Kennard Davis presented a suitably 
hard-faced Right-winger working for Nye: 
‘| spent my time hackin’ and huntin’. J 
worked all my gees till they dropped. I 
loyed animals, and was never happier than 
when killin’ them. I worshipped the fox, so 
becomin’ lower than vermin . . . I ordered 
all my tenants to vote Tory, or leave my 
pigstyes. They voted Labour and left. So 
did I serve the Cause.’ 

Vera Telfer’s account of her training as 
an Under-Cover Non-U was diverting: 
‘. . . Everything was done to help us learn 
this new and strange language: cards 
labelled Toilet, Cruet, Greens and Lady 
Dog were attached to the appropriate doors, 


containers, dishes and the. dear little 
pekinese. -and so was Findlay P. 
Murdoch’s ‘No cocktails to relieve the 


strain of never being you, or to dull the 
sensibility of the inner self when subjected 
to every teetotal outrage of non-U culinary 
nonconformity.” 

{ suggest that H. A. C. Evans receives a 
first prize of £2, with second prizes of £1 
each to Peter Williams, A. M. Sayers and 
J.H. Honourably mentioned: Douglas 
Hawson, Vera Telfer, Findlay P. Murdoch, 
G. J. Blundell, A. W. Dicker, Peter Grant 
and D. John. 


PRIZES 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 
I Was A Non-U 

‘Serviettes,” he muttered, as he rang the bell 
He must watch his step. Last night had been 
too chancy for comfort. He could still see 
the look of suspicion that had flashcd int 
Connie’s eyes as he'd answered her Bye bye 
with an austere ‘Good-night 

Connie herself opened the door. 

‘Come into the lounge,’ she said. ‘Mum and 
Dad were ever so pleased you could come. 

Mrs. Tompkins greeted him effusively 

‘It’s ever so nice to see you,” she cried 
‘Come and sit on the couch.’ 

‘Delighted, I’m sure,’ he replied. “And. if 1 
may make so bold, that’s a very posh gown 
you're wearing.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Mr. Tompkins, heartily, 
‘what about a spot, eh?’ 

‘Cheerio,’ cried Connie. 

‘Chin chin,’ said Mrs. Tompkins. 

‘Mud in your eye,’ said Mr. Tompkins. 

He drew a deep breath, then, ‘Down the 
flipping hatch,’ he crowed triumphantly. 


(PETER WILLIAMS) 
I Was A Tory FOR NYE BEVAN 

Mentally I check back: Blue Carnation, 
Old School Tie, Cigar. Everything. 

I knock on the door. 

Immediately the zero in the house number 
swings back, revealing a spy-hole. A watery 
eye gives me the once-over. ‘They’ do things 
this way. 

‘Trafalgar,’ I offer. 

*‘Makarios,’ it returns unflinchingly. This eye 
had guts. 

1 am led to a room. The lights are dim. In 
the background a piano chords softly, and I 
go to a place at a long table. Round it slump 
several figures. 

I take in the hard-eyed faces, the narrow- 
shouldered suits, the sinister armpit bulges. | 
should have guessed—loaded wallets. 

Dry-mouthed | ball a copy of Tribune and 
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thrust it inside my jacket. 
guess I come ‘unarmed,’ 

I loosen my tape recorder in its holster 
white collar glints wickedly in the candlelioh 

So these are the ‘Guys’? ih. 

(A. M. SAYERS) 
Non-U FOR NANCY MITFoRp 

It was in June, 1953, that I was ins 
to investigate Lady X. In the role of 
connected but unconventional hostess | Tulle 
Suspicions with impeccable credentials aS to 
relatives, houses, horses, yachts, etc. Howey 
in spite of all efforts to beguile her he 
definitely rejected mantelpiece, denture Cyc 
greens and serviette. But on June 30 at 4 ba 
tea | caught her out in flagrant MIF® 
lapse was instantly reported to GHQ and of 
course complete ostracism followed. Wretched 
woman! | am often filled with TEMOrse wher 
| think of her kindness to me. Did she eve 
guess the identity of her betrayer? 

* Milk in first. 


They mus ta 


(3. 4.) 
A Civil. SERVANT FOR THE ‘DAILY Expprse 
. Immersed in the file, I had forgotten 
to watch the clock. Registry was now closed 
and, for a minute, panic seized me. 1 coy 
not return the file and retrieve the receip, 
which, unlike a secret agent or true Civi 
Servant, | had foolishly given. Were it traced 
to me I should be in the glasshouse . . , ang 
had I not recently come from one? But ther 
was still a chance! Registry might be workin 
late behind closed doors. With all despatch 
| telephoned that I had passed the file to Mr 
Buck. He, of course, would pass it to Mr 
Limbo, from whom. it could never be pried 
loose.’ 1 was safe. Like a beaver in a brook, | 
had dammed the current of circulation and 
formed a pool in which my employers could 
fish to their hearts’ content and the benefit of 
their own circulation 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 33 
Set by Guy Kendall 

A prize of six guineas is offered fora 
foreign correspondent’s despatch (informed 
or uninformed) on a rumour that Stalin is 
not dead, and may be expected to reappear 
at any moment to clear himself of curren 
accusations. Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 323, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, 
by May 1. Results on May II. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 884 


ACROSS 


1 The kind of compensation that the 
dieter dreads (10). 


6 An objection at the border (4). 
10 Keats’s December was so nighted (5) 3 


w= 


11 Play within a play? (9) 4 Confectioner’s art is cold (5). ) 
12 Sam turns his back on the soloist (9) 5 pie nerne - rabbits, but not by; 
% : og a 5 4 rabbits! (3- 

3 Ng ad m, OS COteNt NEES to score 7 What a cad the kangaroo is! (7) 

14 Crying apes (anag.) (10). 8 Spain’s the place for tragedians (9). 

16 Extent of a yard (4) 9 ‘Boast of nothing else But that I wa 
x 2 ee : a journeyman to ——’ (Shakespeare) 

18 Awkward young fellow might shoot or (5). . ° 
kick (4). 14 He gives a kiss with disapproval, th> 

20 Wardens survey part of the livery (10). old hypocrite (9). 

23 Alliance that is a pattern to all (5). 15 The shantyman’s objective (3, 6). 

24 About the bit of pudding I consumed, 17 ‘His face is all bubukles, and whelks 


I deny it! (9) 
27 The Castle of J. Thomson (9). 
28 ‘The light that , the night that 





wins’ (Swinburne) (5). 21 
29 Food for the traveller (4). 22 
30 Need to help should be swiftly com- 25 


municated (10). 26 


How is she? Up and down (5). 

Keep cool, ma laddie, the bottom’s on 
the ship (7). 

Ran amok in feathers in lessons (8). 


and knobs, and flames o’ fire’ (Shake- 
speare) (8). 

19 Hero-worshipper of old (7). 

A lion is in the union (7). 

Cuts down the moorlands (5). 

A little lunch for Sandy (5). 

No constraint with a copper (5). 

Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
epened after noon on May 1 and addressed: Crossword No. 884, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





DOWN 




















Solution on May 4 


Solution to No. 882 on page 50 
The winners of Crossword No. 882 are: Mrs. E. J. WINFIELD, 151 Holy 
well Lane, Glass Houghton, Castleford, Yorks, and S/Lor. A. ALDRIDGE 
33 Westwood Park, S.E.23. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


2 


THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION AND PROGRESS 


MR. W. LIONAL FRASER ON SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 
AND ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


Tue Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on May 
14th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, 


The following is an abridgment of the review 
by the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, 
CM.G., which has been circulated to Stock- 
holders with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31st, 1955: , . 
“The Group profit before taxation — is 
£2,316,817 (1954 £1,636,901) and after allowing 
for the interests of minority shareholders, the 
proportion of this profit attributable to 
Thomas Tilling Limited is £1,520,859 (1954 
£1,013,994). After allowing for taxation, the 
profit attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
is £712,702, which is an increase of £258,481 
over 1954. 

Preference Dividends of £42,562 have been 
paid. An Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Stock was paid on 24th Novem- 
ber, 1955, and your Board recommend the 
payment of a Final Dividend of 5 per cent., 
making a total of 10 per cent, for 1955 (1954 
10 per cent.). It was owing to the present deli- 
cate economic situation in the country and the 
consequent desirability, from the national as 
well as our own point of view, to conserve the 
resources of the Group, that your Directors 
decided to recommend no increase in the Divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock. 

After drawing attention to the two Com- 
panies in which a majority interest had been 
purchased during 1955 since the date of his 
last report, namely Henry Lister & Sons Ltd., 
74.09%, (manufacturers of flannel and blazer 
cloths) and Safca Aerosol Manufacturing 
Limited, 80°, (fillers of pressurised packages 
and manufacturers of Aerosol valves), the 
Chairman reported on the individual Com- 
panies and other interests of the Group. (The 
figure shown after the name of each Company 
is the percentage of the equity owned by 
Thomas Tilling Limited): 

John H. Ashton Ltd., 409, (mahogany and 
hardwood merchants); Bagshawe & Co. Ltd., 
56.67% (manufacturers of conveyors and ele- 
vators, mechanical chains and malleable iron 
castings); British Steam Specialities Ltd.. 
33.96% (manufacturers and distributors of 
valves, gauges, etc.); The Brush Group Ltd., 
24.26% (manufacturers of electrical equipment 
and diesel engines); Cornhill Insurance Co. 
Ltd., 52.859; Daimler Hire Ltd., 100%; Mark 
Dawson & Son Ltd., 100% (worsted spinners); 
Heinemann Holdings Ltd., 31.54% (book 
printers and publishers); Timothy Hird & Sons 
Ltd., 40% (worsted combers and spinners); 
Hobourn Aero Components Ltd.,° 60.185% 
(manufacturers of light engineering compo- 
nents, textile machinery, electrical convection 
heaters); E. R. Holloway Ltd., 40% (comb 
manufacturers, plastic goods, etc.); James A. 
Jobling & Co. Ltd., 60° (manufacturers of 
“Pyrex” brand glassware); Lime-Sand Mortar 
Ltd., 80.34%, (ready-mixed mortar and ready- 
mixed concrete manufacturers, sand and gravel 
producers); Mutual Finance Ltd., 85.05% (hire 
purchase finance, brokerage and banking); 
Newey & Eyre Ltd., 70.50% (industrial elec- 
trical engineering supplies); Spray & Burgass 
Ltd., 60° (dyers and finishers); Stevensons 
(Dyers) Ltd., 25% (hosiery dyers and finishers); 
Stratstone Ltd., 100% (distributors of Daimler 
and Lanchester cars); F. Troy & Co. Ltd., 
100% (building and painting contractors); 
Walton Hosiery Co. Ltd., 66.67% (manufac- 
turers of fully fashioned nylon stockings); 


Western Motor Holdings Ltd., 30% (motor- 
car distributors). 


Having mentioned the Company's interests 
in Real Estate, the Chairman then continued: 
When, only some seven years ago, your Board 
had the conception of Tillings becoming an 
Industrial Holding Company, primary em- 
phasis was laid on the vital importance of 
management of the Companies in which an 
interest was to be taken. We saw clearly that, 
if we were given the opportunity to participate 
in undertakings, directed by men whose think- 
ing was lively, energetic and far-sighted, and 
if we could imbue them with a family atmo- 
sphere, we should be going some way towards 
achieving our ambition to make the new 
Tillings a constructive participant in industry. 
So far we have succeeded in our pursuits, and 
our Subsidiary and Associated Companies are 
fascinating and stimulating in their variety and 
wide in their scope for growth and develop- 
ment. Our experience has been entirely happy, 
and we can say that the idea is now out of the 
experimental stage—it is proven. 


Once again we wish to welcome new friends 
who have joined us since my last report and 
we promise them our support and encourage- 
ment. In the normal course of their expansion, 
some of our Companies have called upon us 
for financial assistance, and this has been pro- 
vided, either in the form of cash advance where 
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the need is not likely to be permanent, or by 
way of an increase in our participation in their 
share capital. This must inevitably continue. 
Indeed it is a measure of the progress of our 
underlying interests. 

In May of last year 2,200,000 Thomas Tilling 
Limited 54% Preference Shares of £1 each were 
offered to Stockholders at par and your Board 
was gratified at the ready response at a time 
which was not particularly propitious. The 
issue was in fact an outstanding success and 
reflected the confidence felt in your Company’s 
status and prospects. The proceeds of this 
operation provided us with sufficient funds to 
meet our immediate needs, but your Board 
remains prepared to consider the accession of 
suitable additional Companies to the Group. 

This is the Tilling story for the year 1955. 
But it is the future which we have to face, and 
in this respect obviously I should be wrong if 
I did not tender a word of warning. The pros- 
pects in the great majority of our Companies 
appear distinctly encouraging, but these ap- 
pearances may in the short term be upset by 
the battle against inflation, the consequences 
and extent of which cannot now be exactly 
gauged. We all know that this battle must be 
won if our country is to continue to prosper, 
and in Tillings we pledge ourselves to do all 
in our power to assist the victory, of which we 
are confident. We cannot tell who will be hit 
in the process, but it would be unrealistic not 
to anticipate some wounds. We do not foresee 
them in our Group, but strange and unex- 
pected things can happen, and it is as well to 
be on guard. 

All I would say now is that our interests 
are well spread, that our finances are sound, 
and that, above all, we have first-class men at 
work for us. These are the elements most 
needed in testing times and they afford an 
assurance that, come what may, the Tilling 
Group will continue well and truly to serve its 
Stockholders as well as the community. 





Branches. 


The Ordinary Life Branch bonus 


ticipate in full profits. 
Assets exceed £230,000,000. 
PEARL ASSURANCE 








C. hief Offices: High 
Claims paid in 1955 by the Pearl Assurance Company Ltd., exceed £16 
millions in the Life Branches and £4 millions in the Fire and Accident 


The sum of £4,291,388 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 


£2 Os. Od. per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled to par- 
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FLEXIBILITY AND MONETARY CONTROLS 


By NICHOLAS 


I] must challenge the Chancellor on his 
statement that no one has yet found an easy 
way to restrict credit, without high interest 
rates. I have shown in this column that a 
way can be found for exercising monetary 
restraint without the costliness and dis- 
advantages of a high Bank rate. Powerful 
support for my point of view has been given 
by the editor of Lloyds Bank Review in an 
article in the April issue. Every expert— 
not excluding the Governor of the Bank— 
is now agreed that as a monetary weapon 
Bank rate has lost much of its potency, 
first, because high taxation (not to mention 
high profits) cushions the impact of dear 
money on the private borrower; secondly, 
because the public authorities, which have 
the lion’s share of total bank accommoda- 
tion, do not ‘react’ to dearer borrowing in 
the normal fashion; thirdly, because bank 
assets have come to consist predominantly 
of Government obligations (instead of 
private obligations) and because the banks’ 
money market assets are represented by 
Treasury bills (or loans secured on them). 
I cannot go into the details of Mr. Man- 
ning Dacey’s fascinating paper, but it blows 
sky-high the dreary arguments of the 
monetary fanatics who would go on dis- 
inflating by higher and higher Bank rates 
and by tighter and tighter squeezing of the 
money market. ‘Deflationary pressure,’ he 
says, ‘does not begin when the [money] 
market is forced into the Bank but only 
when the supply of liquid assets in the 








COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
THE annual general meeting of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 10 in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L.: 

Fire Department: Premiums at £17,426,027 
show an increase of £1,024,558 over the 1954 
figure of £16,401,469. After allowing for the 
adjustment of the Provision for Unexpired 
Risks we are left with a profit of £491,268, 
2.82 per cent., for transfer to the Profit and 
Loss Account, which compares with a figure 
of £60,047, .37 per cent. in 1954 

Casualty Department: Total premiums 
amounted to £7,659,948, being £2.291,.701 in 
excess of those for 1954 of £5,368,247 








The | 


underwriting profit is £237,927, 3.11 per cent | 


of premiums, compared with £367,260, 6.84 
per cent. for 1954. 

Marine Department: The Marine premium 
income for 1955 was £1,730,660. which com- 
pares with £1,566,197 in 1954. We have trans- 
ferred the sum of £331,636 from our Marine 
Fund to Profit and Loss Account 

Life Department: Total new sums assured 
amounted to £13,791,700, compared with the 
previous year’s figure of £11,403,255. In these 
totals Group Life and Group Endowment 
Assurances together accounted for £4,804,729 
and £2,817,392 respectively 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: Net 
interest on Investments amounts to £1,133,727, 


compared with £998,173 in the previous year. | 


The Fire Accident and Marine Accounts 
contribute a total underwriting profit of 
£1,060,831 as against £687,378 in 1954 

The proposed dividend of Ils. per share 
which is the same as last year and the prefer- 
ence dividend will absorb £736,000 


DAVENPORT 


[banking] system is reduced.’ If that is the 
case, Mr. Dacey asks, why push up short- 
term rates in the first instance? Why not 
start by reducing the floating debt, thus 
starving the banks of Treasury bills and 
compelling them to unload other assets? 
If this is the angle of attack, short-term 
money rates, so far from rising, will tend 
to be dragged down by the intensity of 
competition for the restricted supply of 
bills. At the same time long-term money 
rates will tend, for the time, to be forced 
up, partly by bank selling of investments 
to preserve liquidity ratios and partly by 
the funding issues of stock which will have 
to be made by the Treasury if the floating 
debt is to. be reduced (other than by large 
Budget surpluses). 
- * . 

Of course, when the gilt-edged market is 
depressed, as it is today, by a 54 per cent. 
Bank rate and an overseas deficit this is 
not the time to make funding issues, but 
the Treasury should never have allowed 
the market to get into this parlous condi- 
tion. If its objective was to reduce the 
volume of bank deposits it should have 
seen, as Mr. Manning Dacey points out, 
that this aim could only be frustrated and 
not promoted by a high Bank rate and a 
high return to holders of Treasury bills 
and of deposit accounts in the banks. The 
Treasury has acted in this crisis on con- 
ventional lines without realising that 
conditions had fundamentally changed and 
that a new monetary technique was re- 
quired. We are grateful to Mr. Manning 
Dacey for helping us to shock the 
authorities into re-thinking their monetary 
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policy, but I regret that he dismi 

idea that the Treasury should teke & 
to vary the cash and liquidity Tatios of 
the banks. To increase liquidity Tatios b 
enactment, he says, represents forced fund. 
ing, which is undesirable. But why is it 
undesirable? After a world war which has 
saddled us with a national debt of gar- 
gantuan proportions it is absurd to suppose 
that the Treasury could fund a sizeable 
amount of the £4,800 million Treas 
bills outstanding—through the normal 
processes of voluntary public subscription 
—without demoralising the gilt-edged 
market. And yet, if it does not fund a 
sizeable amount, it will never be able to 
affect bank liquidity, and if it does not 
control bank liquidity it will never be able 
to control the volume of credit. In my 
opinion prescribing bank rates is es 
tial for the proper control of the bankin 
system. If we allowed Mr. Manning Dacey 
and Sir Oliver Franks to keep on makin 
huge funding issues in the convention 
way we would be inflicted with a per. 
manently high long-term rate of interest 
which would be a deterrent to industrial 
investment. To sum up, I suggest to the 
Chancellor that he should immediately use 
his power, which he acknowledges under 
the Bank of England Act, to control 
bankers’ ratios and use it to sterilise some 
of the banks’ excessive holdings of Treasury 
bills. That done, he can safely lower Bank 
rate and then control bank credit by in- 
fluencing bank liquidity, as Mr. Manning 
Dacey suggests. Finally, by regulating capi- 
tal issues and using the Government's masse 
de maneuvre in the gilt-edged market he 
can secure a lower long-term rate of interest 
which will stimulate industrial investment 
and allow the economy to move forward 
once again. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


AT the end of last week the Stock Exchange 
was, as I have said, sold out. It was all 
repared for an advance. Sentiment in the 


| gilt-edged markei had been improved by 


the March rise in the gold and dollar 
reserves and the encouraging fall in the 
adverse balance of visible trade. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that Government 
stocks began to pick up on the eve of the 
Budget. In the industrial share market 
sentiment was also improved by some 
excellent company announcements—the 
resumption of dividends by de Havilland 
(with 5 per cent.), the increase from an 8} 
per cent. to a 10 per cent. dividend by 
Vickers, and above all by the jump in the 
Shell dividend from 3s. to 3s. 9d. tax free 
and the declaration of a one-for-four 
bonus. The more hopeful political news 
from the Middle East had already caused 
a sharp recovery in British Petroleum (to 
over 120s.) and Burmah Oil (to 77s. 6d.). 
Shell rose 8s. to 153s. before reacting. On 
Wednesday morning these rises were on the 
whole consolidated by the Budget state- 
ment. Disregarding a small increase in 
profits tax, industrial shares moved up and 
insurance shares responded sharply to the 
pensions boost. Only tobacco shares were 
dull. The gilt-edged market, although 
higher, did not show undue enthusiasm, as 
though it regarded premium bonds as be- 
neath its dignity. 





Two weeks ago I was recommending 
SHELL as cheaper than ROYAL DUTCH. Last 
year the trading reviews of this group 
exceeded £2,000 million for the first time, 
the volume of sales being 10 per cent. up, 
Net income rose from £1344 to £160 mil- 
lion. For Shell net income rose by 25 per 
cent. to £12.9 million. In paying the extra 
dividend of 3} per cent., making 18} tax 
free for the year, the directors state that 
they hope to pay 15 per cent. tax free on 
the increased capital for 1956. At the 
present price of 150s. 6d. the shares would 
return a gross yield of £4 6s. 6d., which, for 
a ‘growth’ equity in the most rapidly 
developing of all industries, is a very 
satisfactory return. 


* * e 


The jump in the gross profits of VICKERS 
from £7.4 to £11.5 million reflects the new 
acquisitions—a full year from English 
Steel—but also the wonderful new con- 
tracts for the Viscount aircraft. About 
fifty-five Viscounts were delivered last year 
and outstanding orders amount to about 
300 (worth around £100 million), of which 
the bulk has still to be delivered. The new 
dividend of 10 per cent. was covered just 
over three times on last year’s earnings, 80 
that in spite of a 2s. rise the shares are still 
reasonably valued at 41s. cum dividend to 
yield nearly 5 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
—BRITISH-AMERICAN 


TOBACCO 


RECORD SALES 





third annual general meeting of the 
Ledge Tobacco Company, Limited. 
as held. on April 13 in London. 
ue. D. M. Oppenheim, the chairman, in the 


of here 
resi home factories have been maintained 


his speech, said: Whilst exports 
sfactory level the increase in the pro- 
f the Group net profit dealt with ‘in 
British-American Tobacco 
y Limited is primarily due to larger 


fividends having been received from the over- 


geas operating subsidiaries, which is a reflec- 
tion of the increased profits arising from the 
expanding volume of sales of the Group. As 
result, the Board has been able to recommend 
an increased dividend for the year whilst con- 
tinuing to strengthen the company’s reserves 
and maintain a satisfactory position in regard 


assets. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Our technical. and research experts have 
constantly under examination new and im- 


methods of handling leaf tobacco, 
and more fully protective forms of 


packaging and, of course, improved processes 
of manufacture of cigarettes and tobaccos. We 
have decided to extend scientific and technical 


for the benefit of the Group and, to 
we are now in process of constructing 


anew Research and Development Centre ad- 
joining our factory in Southampton. 

As was the case last year, the date of this 
meeting has anticipated that of the presentation 
of the Budget by a few days and, therefore, in 
regard to what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may have in store for us all I can only 


express the hope that he will find it possible to 
give effect to some recommendations of the 
final Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income which was 
published last June. 

Certain of these recommendations are of 
special interest to your company. For several 
years we have been advocating certain reforms 
in relation to the basis of assessment of over- 
seas profits and income on the ground that the 
structure of United Kingdom taxation affects 
overseas profit in a specially damaging way 
from the point of view of this country’s over- 
seas trade and investment. It is, therefore, en- 
couraging to find that the majority of the 
Commission share this view and that, despite 
the diversity of opinion represented, they are 
able to agree to an important extent on a 
solution. 


DOUBLE TAXATION PROBLEM 


One of the main difficulties lies in overseas 
income being taxed twice, both abroad and in 
this country. The mode of relieving this double 
taxation has hitherto been to grant credits 
against the United Kingdom taxes in respect 
of equivalent taxes borne overseas on the same 
income. Double taxation relief on these lines 
has been gradually extended in the form of 
bilateral treaties, or unilateral relief where such 
treaties cannot be negotiated. 

Since there is continuing tendency for 
overseas tax rates on companies to rise, this 
relief is most yaiuable, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the tax credit system 
in general is but a necessary consequence of a 
basically defective taxation structure. 

The root cause of the trouble, as the Major- 
ity Report recognises, is the claim, which the 
United Kingdom has traditionally asserted, to 
tax a United Kingdom resident, whether com- 
pany or individual, upon total income from 
all sources, including income arising abroad, 
despite the fact that the latter falls under the 
jurisdiction of other countries. Nowadays, 


$59 


these countries not only claim a prior right to 
assess income arising within their own coun- 
tries, but are beginning to claim the sole right. 

Logically, a situation in which two conflict- 
ing jurisdictions claim tax on the same fund 
of income can be resolved either by with- 
drawal of one party or by compromise; in this 
case, clearly it is the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment which has the weaker case. 

The Report indicates the extent to which 
the Commission, when examining the econo- 
mic effects of the United Kingdom taxation 
system, were impressed by how greatly it 
differs from that of other countries. If these 
other countries find it to their advantage, as 
they appear to do, to eliminate the disincen- 
tives and frictions which result from inter- 
territorial double taxation, the Commission 
deemed it odd that the United Kingdom should 
lag behind. | have previously mentioned how 
important it is that investment in the Com- 
monwealth and elsewhere should be encour- 
aged. I would therefore strongly support those 
who urge the implementation of the relevant 
recommendations of the Majority Report. 

In my speech last year I expressed the 
opinion that in the year now under review the 
Group would achieve a new record as far as 
volume of sales were concerned. This has, in 
fact, turned out to be the case and for the first 
six months of the current financial year the 
volume of Group sales again shows an overall 
increase. Given fair trading opportunities and 
the absence of international upheavals, I see 
no reason why this satisfactory trend should 
not continue for the remainder of this financial 
year at least. Apart from the obvious satisfac- 
tion this state of affairs must give to all of us 
as stockholders, it is gratifying that our in- 
creasing prosperity carries with it a notable 
contribution to the balance of payments of this 
country, as well as benefiting considerably the 
economies of the countries in which the mem- 
bers of the Group operate. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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e| CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. SPECIAL) of a British university; or (ii) be, in Sep- 
DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES (H.M. Inspec-| tember, 1956, the holder of a professional 
A tor of Taxes; 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines.| Labour and National Service : Probationary) Committee. Applications will be considered 
ollers in the Post Office;| from students who are due to take their final 
‘§ , Ministry of Defence).| examinations in 1956. The salary during the 
Spectator, | Method I. STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home| training period begins at £540 (plus a small 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.\ Civil Service). The closing date for the| addition in the London area) with an incre- 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| receipt of completed application forms has| ment of £2v in the second and third years 
been extended to 31st May, 1956. Age: At! Applicants already in the hospital service 
least 204 and under 24 on Ist August, 1956,| will 
with extension for Forces service and, for| higher than this. The cost of fees and other 
Statistician Class only. up to three years for| expenses 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT | approved post-graduate experience, For par-| addition, Further information and applica- 
| ticulars and application forms write (prefer-| tion forms can be obtained from University 
The engagement of persons answering these| ably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service| Appointments Boards or by writing to the 
through a Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London,) Secretary, Department of Health for Scot- 
Andrew's House, Edinburgh 1, or 
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training will 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS 
in English homes. — Service International 
d’Echanges, 22 Farndon Rd., Oxford. 


the Selection 








CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sat, 21 Apr. at 
scale if 3) RALPH DOWNES AND MALCOLM 
WILLIAMSON—Organ Recital. Works by 
Schoenberg, Mellers, Lutyens, Williamson & 
Messaien, Tickets : 3s. 6d. (WATerloo 3191 
and Agts.) 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun. 29 Apr. 
at 3. Irmgard SEEFRIED, soprano (at the 
Piano: Erik Werba); Wolfgan, SCNEI- 


be met in 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| Departmental Classes), No. 21/56 (for Statis-| to the Secretary, Ministry of Health, Savile 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or @ \tician Class), 9862/120/3/56/SD/A. | Row, London, W.1. Applications should be 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or completed and returned to the Secretary, 


the, or the employment, is excepted from ; : 
i GUILD OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE! Ministry of Health, not later than Wednes- 
ie provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| ineorenting part~time| day, 16th Day, 1956. 


cles Order, 1952 |CRAFTSMEN offers 
|PUBLIC RELATIONS ORGANISATION 


appointment as secretary to manage general 
i i [150 p.a. ex- , 
business of Gund, Selasy £150 ps. ond |requires competent WOMAN SECRETARY 
willing to train as junior executive. Duties 


|penses, — White for particulars, General 
Community House, Gloucester. 


BBC requires Producer, Religious Broad- 
casting Department, in London, to be re-|BS® 
sonsible for planning and production of| Secretary, 


Third Programme. Good academic qualifi- °9.—Box 383 
cations, especially in Theology. and know-|ING_POSTS_ IN HOSPITAL ADMINIS-|*#lary £ 3838. 
ledge of recent developments in theological RATION, The Minister of Health and the SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
and philosophical thought essential. Salary| Secretary of State for Scotland invite appli-| outs, SERVICE, Applications are in- 
£1,200 (possibly higher if qualifications a peers for sixteen training posts in hospital Jiteg from qualifisd men or women for the 
ceptional) rising by five annual increments|@4ministration. Successful a — post of Full-time CLUB LEADER as under : 
0 £1,600. Requests for application forms (en-| HO! these posts for a maximum 956 . ne CARSHALTON—Glastonbury Youth Club. 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer-| ¥8ts, beginning in September, I » 8 | Mixed Youth Club catering primarily for 
ence ‘1698 Spt.’) should reach Appointments] Will be given practical experience of all) hoys and girls of 15 to 20 years of age. A 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, | branches of hospital administration, together) -eognised Diploma or Certificate of Train- 
W.1, within five days | with courses of instruction at the University ing, together with practical experience in 
| of Manchester or at the Hospital Administra-| y4'264 youth Club work is essential, Salary— 
BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS),| tive Staff College of King Edward's Hospital| yy... ¢460 x £25—£640. Women: £425 x 
BURY, LANCASHIRE. (A.D, 1615). The} Fund for London. A short list of applicants) p>; 'rso9 p.a. (plus equal pay increments). 
Governors invite applications for the post of| Will be called for interview by a Selection Plus London Weighting, where applicable. 
Headmaster, The School is recognised as a| Committee. Applicants should be not more Application form and further particulars ob- 
Direct Grant Grammar School and there are| than 30 years of age at Ist September, 1956.) jainabie on receipt of S.A.E. from the Chief 
upwards of 450 boys (age 84 years plus) in| but the Selection Committee has discretion Education Officer, County Hall, Kingston- 
the School. The salary will be £1,800 inclu-|to accept applicants up to 35 years upon-Thames, to be returned within 14 days 
sve, increasing by increments of £50 to £2,000 y employed in the service they! \¢ appearance of this advertisement. 

pa. A house is available if desired on terms| should either (i) be a graduate of a British) 

to be arranged with the Governors. Applica-| university; or (ii) be the holder of a profes-| TyPIST wanted (19-25) to train as Secre- 
tions (there is no prescribed form) together| sional qualification acceptable to the Selec-| tariay Assistant in a London Correspondence 
with one copy of three recent testimonials| tion Committee; or (iii) have had at least) School. Interesting, progressive opening. 
should be lodged not later than the 12th May,| three years experience in the hospital ser-| Commencing salary £7.—Write stating age, 
1956, with the Clerk to the Governors, 8| vice on Ist September, 1956, and to have! spcey and experience to Box 3821. 
Manchester Road, BURY.  Lancashire.| passed at least the intermediate examination 








NOTE: Applications received from previous|for a professional) qualification, If mot} WANTED, a godfather, to start at once, 
advertisement will be considered after the| employed Im the hospital service they should Theosophist, B’bam are preferable. — Box 
above date. either (i) be. in September, 1956, a graduate 3817. 





DERHAN, violin; Car! SEEMANN, piano. 
MOZART Recital, (WATerioo 3191). 
WIGMORE HALL. Four Mozart Bicen- 
tenary Chamber Music Concerts. Fridays, 4, 
11, 18 and 25 May, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets and 
fell details of artists and progs. from Bos 
Office (WEL. 2141), Royal Festival Hall Boz 
Office. WAT. 3181) and Agts. 


we t | include shorthand and typing and arrange-| 
religious talks mainly in Home Service and NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE, TRAIN- ment of lecturers’ itineraries. Commencing 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


| EXHIBITION of Wood Engravings and 
Colour Prints arranged by the Society of 
Wood Engravers at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain, 16-17 Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. Until 18th May. Monday to 
Friday, 10-5; Saturday, 10-12.30. Admission 
free. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square. Lectures by Prof. Enrique Lafuente 
on “Picasso, pintor espanol’ on Tuesday, 24th 
April, at 6 p.m. 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN, an Exhibition 
organised by the Oriental Ceramic Society. 
CHRISTIAN ROHLES, an Arts Council 
Exhibition of paintings. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
Open till 28 April, Mons., Weds., Fris., 
Sats., 0-6. Tues. and Thurs. 10-8. Admission 

| 1/- to both exhibitions, ’ 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
*THE VICTORIAN SCENE’ in paintings and 


lithos of the period. E. BELLINGHAM- 
| SMITH. Recent paintings, 10-5.30. Sats 10-1, 
, Continued Overleaf 
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INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton; CANCER PATIENT. (56289.) Poor man (54) 
Square, S.W.1, Violin recital} by Miss| with wife and three children (eldest dis- 
Montserrat Cervera, on Friday, 27th April,| abled); needs bedding and extra food. Please 
at 6 D.m. help us to care for kim (also thousands of 
MARLBOROUGH, 17- | other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed. — 
W.1. anes nes dt ms a National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
don Exhibition of paintings. Daily 10-5.30. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

Sat, 10-12.30. |CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY, First London| "ses while you pay for them. Choose your| 


Exhibition — AVIGDOR ARIKHA, Daily|°¥® Practitioner, Details from the Contact 
10-5.30 Sats. 10-1, Until April 28.—142 New| Lenses Finance Co Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
Bond Street, W_1. South Kensington, S.W.1 


‘PARIS — LONDRES’ Pictures recently) 2ON’T HAVE A COLD MEAL without 
acquired in France by DEGAS. PISSARRO. taking a portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian 
MONET, COROT, ROUAULT, GRO-| Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


MAIRE, LEGUEULT, 9.30-6, Sat. 9.30-1.—| EL CID. Do you know the name? Yes, he 
TOOTH’S, 31 Bruton Street, W.1 |was a Spanish Knight of the 11th century. 
PROSTITUTION. Conference Country Hall,| But EL CID is also the name of a very fine 
Westminster Bridge, April 25th, 5 p.m. THE| Sherry shipped by Duff Gordon. You'll find 
LAW. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., Mrs. F.|it wherever good wine is to be had. 
Earengey. J.P. CHAIR: Earl Jowitt, P.C.. HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations . 
April 26th, 10 a.m., 2 p.m. SOCIAL IMPLI-| jinings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
CATIONS. Traffic in Women Brothels,| Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘‘S,” 1783a 
Medical Aspects Dame Rachel Crowdy,| Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P.) 
D.B.E., Mrs. G. H. Forster, A. J. King,| three turnings from Harrods v 
F.R.C.S. 2 p.m. CITIZEN AND SEXUAL) aah , 

MORALITY. Press and Public Behaviour.| HAS ANYONE OLD carpet, rugs to cut up. 
Prostitution in the Making, Part Men Play in|Cheap. Slim woman; grey summer coat. 
Prostitution, Family and Preventive Mea-|0-A.P. 80 years.—Box 3819. 


sures, Citizen Education, Principles of Police HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
orgy S. H. ing K es “en Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
> = DB oo chave’ c sities . a A sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
— 4 y= ce A : ILD .“**| their announcement to the notice of the many 
CHA : Mrs orbett_ Ashby i ~| thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
mission Tickets only. Full, 7s, 6d.; Single! prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 38, 6d. 
sessions 2s. 6d.—Apply Association for Moral per line (34 letters), and should h b 
and Social Hygiene, Livingstone House,|"SpeCTATOR' Office, 99 Gower Street, 
Broadway S.W.1. W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
ROLAND, BROWSE & wr ty 19|to the date of publication. 
Cork Street, W.1. TWO MASTERS OF . 
: . , ‘ ; HISTORIC HOUSES AND CASTLES ope 
OLO - MA : M A pen 
coor COONEY SMITH 4nd! to the public, revised 1956 edition. Ijlustrated 
’ ‘ |Guide to over 300 Houses, Castles and 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of|Gardens Opening times, admission charges, 
two lectures on “Reconstruction of Education| c&tering facilities and map. Companion 
in India’’ will be given by Professor Humayun| volume MUSEUMS & GALLERIES, listing 
Kabir (Permanent Secretary for Education|650 collections with comprehensive ‘subject 
under the Indian Government) at 5.30 p.m.|index, Each 3/- post free.—INDEX PUB- 
on 27 and 30 Apri! at the Institute of Edu-| LISHERS LTD., 69 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
cation, Malet Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION! 
FREE. WITHOUT TICKET, — James| KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
Henderson, Academic Registrar wlll ——— ae om oe 4 post. 
‘ : rite or call for our Free Price List 

+ gg erate ne Se eet oe ey Literature on Family Planning, — emg 
erman : aintings an Tawi s, - 7 

Sane tid: denies ba cheat Weeds 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


Admission free. Adjoings Aldgate East} SUPERFLUOUS HAIR.—The Vandre Elec-| 


Station |trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
|for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 

— =~ | 20S. monthiy. Free trial. Write for illus. 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 

PERSONAL | Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 


gow, C.2 

ALLWOODS'’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The|... ” 

ideal gift for al, occasions. Specially selected UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your de- 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the|Sif€ for a@ non-creedal, progressive-minded 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn church? Information on receipt of stamp. 
to $ gns. a box. One quality only—the best.|S Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Write for catalogue —Allwood Bros. Ltd., Sq., W.C.1. 

53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-/ WORRIED? WRITE TO ANALYSI PER- 











field 232/233 SONAL ADVICE BUREAU, Bedruthan 
ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST, (108111), | House, St. Eval, Wadebridge, Cornwall. Send 
London, S.W.1. Briar Fine Specialists, Your! 5/- and S.A.E. 

briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and 

cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL, 3/-, plus nee = 
9d. postage, any quality. «/ pipe: are in- 

ae Ke health All repairs, new stems, etc EDUCATIONAL 


We purchase old or new carved Meerschaum 


pipes. Write for illustrated price list. ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,|girls.—Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 
arrange ‘ deferred payments for Micro’s|(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s, Sec- 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet) retaria] College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London,| Hampstead 5986. 


W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent! ... 5.5. as = 
Street, London. W.1. Tel.: REG, 6993 EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ter examina- 
Branches in main towns tion University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc, Also many practical 
(non-exam,.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals, Davies’s. White Lodge, 
? Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392) 
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MUST WE 
BE HEROES? 


— ab Se eerens wee LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
¥ ? UT I JT AMI! 
NU-SWIFT ? Even the Royal Postal Courses for General Certificate of 


I 
i 
! 
i 
I 
1 
1 
) 
Navy don't do that. Please send Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 
1 
1 
! 
' 
! 
I 
| 


Final B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., 
LL.B., and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 


rapid and reliable Fire Extinguis- 
hers--BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 


i 
i 
i 
us details of your wonderfully ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and 
! 
t 


cantata casita 4 | others, Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus 

j | from Registrar, University Correspondence 
Address....... eseees reseenevens j College 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
Post to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1 ; 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 


; SCHOOL, 34 St Giles, Comprehensive train- 
in Every Ship of the Royal Neey ing grad. course. Next ierm, April 23. 


Registered as a Newspaper Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N Y. Posi 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSron 3221, Printed in Great Britain by GALE & POLDEN Lrp., 2 


© amy adaress in the World: 45s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas. 2d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday April 20 198 
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MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL) ROSEMOYNE LIN 
COLLEGE cffers an irtensive secretarial EXCELLENCE. Rune yt UNEXCELLD 
training to Graduates and other well-educated | ing Dress & Suiting Lineup toll Crease reig, 
girls. Small classes, expert tutors, individual| Elegant & Immaculate he Deaut, coloun, 
attention, excellent results Languages and|wear. Also Handkerchief Or Town/Couniy 
foreign shorthand. Private secretarial posts|of Gossamer Beauty. in ao Sheer tiney 
obtained. Interview by appointment only.|cat. of Superb Tabie reenee Shades, Tay, 
|Prospectus from Principal, Mrs. M. K.|Towels, etc.—Rosemoyne Irish Bed Linens 
| Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road,|danstown, Co. Antrim, N.J Linens, Joy. 







| London, W.2. PAD. 3320 

OXFORD. MARLBOROUGH SECRE.- ~ 

TARIAL COLLEGE, 110A High Street. * 

Tel. : Oxford 4349. Comprehensive training} FOR SALE 
for high-grade Secretarial appointments for) woULDp- ~ 

Students of good general education. Foreign Whines ine ae , and 
Languages. Small classes, individual atten-| 5, - St Mame in buying, biting 








tion. — Prospectus on application to Head-| <n Ee is Brian Haines, 1) oy 
mistress, Mrs. M, Robson } ” _ 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. NN 
(all examining Boards), London B.A., B.Sc.,| a 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.) HOTELS 


| Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional| —— 
Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D.| APPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge 
Parker, M.A., Li.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey) Beautifully situated between Lakes A 
Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894. oe Fishing, Golf, Billiards, Library am 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Bishop's Stortford Col-| MY Room TV. R. Licence. Cent 
lege, Herts. An Examination for the award of] j51¢) Lovely in Spring pone SOUAHY house 
Scholarships between the value of £120 and : ne Spring. Tel.: 7] 
£40 will be held on 31st May and Ist June, BARMOUTH. Glorious scenery, Mpyy 
1956.A maior Scholarship for the sons of| MOR. Private Hotel in own grounds Sa 
Free Church Ministers and Missionaries will| Front. Table Tennis, Talkies, Brochure, p 
| be offered this year. For particulars apply to| Waddling ; 
the Headmaster | BOURNEMOUTH. CONNAY GHI 
| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Pub-| COURT. W. Cliff. Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 
llic Lectures on various subjects, commenc-|¥@"ds sea front. Gardens, Putting Green 
| ing 30 April, will be held in the evening dur-| G4tag¢s. Superlative food, 74-8 gng, Weekly, 
ling the Summer Term. Admission free and|5¥™mer, 9-11 gns 
| without ticket, Full details from Publications}; GULLDFORD, Surrey, QUA 
RRY EDGe 
Officer, University College, London, Gower) Private Hotel, A.A. and R.A.C, 
| Street, W.C.1, (Stamped envelope required.)|Small, quie. comfortable. Tel, 618}7 
—— | JERSEY, C.I. ‘SEA CREST” Petit Port (ng 
| | Reg.). In this converted petite & Dicturesque 


| 
}Old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellen, 
LITERARY jcuisine, and love the holiday informaliy 
|‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ,’ If] Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
you have been writing for years and getting} LINDFIELD, Sussex, COUNTY HOTEL 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you?) 1 mile Haywards Heath station is mainly reg. 
Personal coaching by correspondence has/dentia] with catering and comfon happily 
brought succes, to many. Free Book from ‘| blend'ng with country house pursuits, Fully 
Prospectus Dept.. London School of Journa-|licensed.—Write A. G. Sturdy, Res, Director 
lism. 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1.|Tel.: 2358, Ashley Courtenay recommendeg 
oe ee There are LSJ students all over) NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest Hous 
| BOOKBINDING, Let the monks of Para-|comal uneatioe tot you hola ae 
| borough Abbey undertake i. Books and/ Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Camp. 
Magazines of all kinds rebound and reno-| den, Glos 
vated. Repairs of antique books a speciality.) pye __ - 
—Enquiries to : The Procurator, St. Michael's} RYE. The Hope Anchor, RAC, AA 
Abb rth i Wide approved. Licensed. Superb position ig 4 
aia ane -aen . en re wie |Jovely centre for holidays. Rye 2216, 
eNQW-HOW" brings zou Wctng S2e°°S;| THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port lute, Cm 
*Know-How Guide to writing Success,’ B.A.) ral Sronah ‘. rest o -* idays. tae 
Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New| f0rt, directly facing harbour; safe bathing 














Bond Street, London, W.1 magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 

ic % >». 54-7 — 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 64. carbon.| eats, Garage, Seren 5-7 Cae 
| Theses, plays. Accuracy assured, — E. R. — _- -__ 














Jennings, 54 Brockman Road, Folkestone. | 

| STORIES WANTED by British Institue) HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
lare revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cem. ot sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
ltion. Address your MS. to Dept, C23 
| FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
| ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. 


| WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting | A gy nnn Rc oko - 
| free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept | ADDRESS CONTOURS LTD. (9), 0 


| : . | Newman St., London, W.1., for all air res 
8SG), Palace Gate, Londoa, WS. | vations. BEA, Air France, Swissair, Sabem, 


ne KLM, SAS, etc. [ft one service is full ® 
will automatically reserve on alternative 


| SHOPPING BY POST CONTOURS will speed you on your way até 


AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
READY PREPARED WELSH RAREBIT. 
Delicious and a Most Popular Speciality for CR D No. tf! 
many years. Ready for serving in 3 min-| SOLUTION TO CROSSWOR 
utes, Simple instructions. 8 packets, each a} ACROSS.—1 Unto this Last. 9 Allotment 


ITALY, 14 days Adriatic coast in Rimini 
Riccione, or Cattolica. Wonderfully situate 
for visits to Venice, Florence, etc. Price from 
27 gns (including free visit to SAN 
MARINO). From 40 gns. with 6-day tow 
to Florence and Rome. — SUNWARDS,} 
| Wheeler St., Cambridge. 


ONE NUMBER*-MUSeum 6463. ONE 





































portion, for 10s. Post Paid. — SHILLING| 10 Brain, 11 Instal, 12 Arethusa, 13 Miser 
COFFFE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon-| 15 Stiletto. 18 Half-moon. 19 Sorrow, 2 
|don, E.C.3. | Fair Isle. 23 Shapes, 26 Creed, 27 Carnalix 


| 28 Daisy-cutters. 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith-| DOWN.—1 Uranium. 2 Tolls. 3 Teue 
standing sensational new drug and serum| gram. 4 Iced. 5  Laterite. 6 Sabot 
| discoveries, the truth about garlic as a| Gonzalo. 8 Baluste:. 14 Saltires. 16 Liom 
lremedy for rheumatism stands as it has) heart. 17 Rowlocks, 18 Huffcap. 20 Wastes. 
| stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier| 27 India, 24 Pride. 25 Eric 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
|of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving / 
theumatism at its roots, Send 52s. 6d. for // 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and|' 
interesting booklet about garlic, that 
immemorial remedy of Nature. Garliso! 
| Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 








ADHITE men's toe 


SPRING BOXES of Selected Flowers posted; 
increase height 2”. Nome 


different varieties as they come into season 






10s., 1£s, or £1.—Cowen Poltesco Flowers, | appearance illustrated details free et 
Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. CITY SHOE CO. (Rm 77), 147 Helbe™ 
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